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The candidacy of Isaac P. Gray, then the retiring Governor 
of Indiana, for nomination by the last National Democratic 
Convention to the office of Vice-President, left behind it a 
distinct and favorable impression. In the hackneyed sense, 
he had not become a national character. That is, he had 
neither held a Federal position nor been in Congress. His 
name had not come to have the familiar sound so commonly 
noted among our public servants of even mediocre parts and 
unimportant rank. But he was widely known, nevertheless, 
especially among the legion of party campaigners of the 
country. This element, embracing, as it does, the leaders of 
prominence, as well as the newer and younger class, fully 
recognized his invaluable services, his peculiar force and 
popularity, and his status as the admired and trusted head of 
the Democracy in a State so long the fiercest battleground of 
che Union. His champions, in advancing his candidacy, must 
have fully appreciated the evident gravity of their undertak- 
ing. They were entering a field pre-empted for many weeks 
previous by the followers of the illustrious Thurman, and were 
to contend with the prodigious forces aligned in support of 
that universally respected statesman and greatly beloved 
chief. Yet, with an earnestness and manifest confidence in 
their attitude that at once and on all sides secured for them a 
hearing, they went undeterred into the struggle, and labored 
untiringly for success among the unallied and uncommitted. 
Fully equipped with the facts and figures, and bringing for- 
ward afresh the pertinent truths of political and party history, 
they urged and defended the wisdom of their choice. They 
made important accessions to their ranks and secured the 
sympathy of a still larger number, the contest exciting a deep 
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and general interest throughout the period covered by the con: 
vention. Inthe face of the great odds against them, they 
carried on their work until the last moment, and then, its - 
futility apparent, they quickly and with hearty spirit flung 
the “‘old bandana”’ to the breeze. But, though they had failed, 
their presentation of Governor Gray had been so vigorous, 
and was of so dead-in-earnest a character, that they had suc- 
cessfully challenged the general respect of the delegations and 
inspired the widespread interest of the great party they rep- 
resented. Since that time the subject of their devoted efforts 
has steadily grown in the notice of the country. His record 
and attributes have become matters of general interest, and 
knowledge concerning him has been followed by free and favor. 
able discussion. It is now understood that Governor Gray will 
be presented to the next convention of the National Democracy 
as the choice, not only of an enthusiastic and unanimous party 
in his own State, but of a very numerous and earnest body 
of Democrats in other great and potent sections, who are im- 
pressed or convinced that it will be the part of wisdom to de- 
‘part from the old practices, give heed to the governing facts, 
and look elsewhere than east of the Alleghanies for a Presi- 
dential standard-bearer. If this departure shall be determined 
on—and at the present time it seems rather probable than 
possible—it is submitted with confidence that the veteran and 
heroic Democracy of Indiana should of right and as a mat.- 
ter of wisest expediency be awarded the honor of placing at 
the head of the ticket of ’92 the name of their invulnerable 
and able chieftain. 

Why was Isaac P. Gray so strongly and zealously advocat- 

-ed at St. Louis? What did it signify on the part of his Indiana 
champions, and what on the part of his advocates from other 
quarters? Why is it that his relation to the next National 
campaign has come to be of such generally recognized import- 
ance? The Democrats of the country, now that we are but a 
few months away from the nominating convention, are vitally 
interested that these and kindred queries, indicating,as they do, 
the very prevalent thought, shall be disposed of with the can- 
dor necessary to the formation of a correct judgment, and that 
the facts involved shall be intelligently and generally 
understood. 

The followers of Govornor Gray are attached to him because 
his merit compels it. He is all that he seems to be: a states- 
man, in the best American sense, and a great party leader and 
defender, promoted from the ranks to the head of the column, 
because of unfaltering service and conspicuous successes. 
His profound knowledge of our political history; his famil- 
iarity with public measures and affairs; his devotion to 
and pride in the principles of Democracy, and his eloquent 
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assertion and defence of them; his power, not only to convince 
the voter, but to inspire. him to action; his remarkable talents 
for party organization; his wisdom in the party councils; 
his exposures of Republican fallacies and denunciation of the 
unscrupulous Republican methods; his great and suggestive 
merit in having long been the chief target of the opposition 
abuse, and the deep agitation of that opposition as they have 
observed his increasing popularity; his insistence on high 
methods and a high plane for his party; his personal worth— 
these are some of the things which have caused his followers 
to believe in and trust him, and which give them full warrant 
to present him as in every sense worthy and well qualified to 
fill the Presidential office with credit to the country, and tothe 
satisfaction of the Democracy. 

A few words, at this point, respecting his career and per- 
sonal characteristics. He is now fifty-eight years of age, 
having been born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, of Quaker 
parents in modest circumstances, in 1833. When a lad of eight 
years, his father, with his family, removed to Urbana, Ohio. 
Young Gray remained there until his marriage, when, in 1855, 
he located permanently at Union City, Indiana, not many 
miles distant. He resided there until after the close of his 
term as Governor, in 1889, when he fixed his domicile in 
Indianapolis. His early education was very much that of the 
average farmer boy of the time and neighborhood, having 
been in the main obtained in the public schools. He was 
studious and inquisitive, however, and on reaching his majority 
was recognized as one of the best informed of the young men 
of his vicinity. He-has always been an industrious man, and 
throughout his very active and exacting public life has con- 
tinued to be a diligent investigator of the history of his State 
and country, and a close observer of their progress and con- 
dition. A lawyer by profession, he still remains in practice, 
occupying, with hisson as his partner,very commodious offices 
a few steps from the Federal Building. He is recognized, by 
virtue of his long contact*with public affairs, as a high author- 
ity on matters involving parliamentary or constitutional law. 
On the outbreak of the war he declared warmly for the Union 
cause, and in 1862 was enrolled as one of its defenders in the 
field. He served with credit as colonel of the Fourth Indiana 
Cavalry, until compelled by ill health to retire. Somewhat 
later, he recruited the 147th Infantry. His formal entrance 
into the political arena was made in 1866, when he 
was thirty-three years of age. The Hon. George W. 
Julian, one of Indiana’s most able men, and 
a Republican leader of national fame, had long been the 
congressional representative of the radical stronghold known 
as the ‘“‘old burnt district’’ (the position so acceptably filled in 
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late years by General Thomas M. Browne, recently deceased). 
He was seeking re-election, and it was generally assumed 
that his hold on his constituency was permanently assured. 
But the war was over, and new ideas were working. Mr, 
Julian was opposed. The elements hostile to him looked about 
them for a new candidate,-and-selected Colonel Gray. The 
latter had for some time before ceased to be in accord with 
the Republican party because of his disapproval of its national 
policy. He accepted the nomination tendered, and made a 
campaign so spirited as to be yet well remembered. It was in 
this struggle that he first displayed his remarkable organizing 
power, and his force as a debater, the overwhelming majority 
to which his opponent had so long been accustomed having 
been reduced to about three hundred. Two years later 
Colonel Gray was sent to the State Senate, serving there for 
four years with signal ability, and ranking from the outset 
as a leader of that body. In 1870, on being nominated and 
confirmed to be consul to St. Thomas, he declined the position 
on the ground that he was not in harmony with the existing 
administration. In 1872 his name was presented to the 
Democratic State Convention for nomination as a Congressman 
at large, but was withdrawn by him. In 1874 he was presented 
for nomination as Attorney-General, but again withdrew his 
name. In 1876, the year of the great Tilden and Hendricks 
campaign, and one of the most memorable in the history of 
the State, he was nominated by acclamation for Lieutenant- 
Governor on the ticket headed by the far-famed ‘Blue Jeans” 
Williams. w-officto he served as President of the Senate. 
On the death, _— his term, of Governor Williams he 
became acting Governor. In 1880, in a very large convention, 
he was beaten in his candidacy for the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation by but four votes, but so impressed was that body, that 
he was instantly, and without a roll-call, nominated for 
Lieutenant-Governor. This, however, was the year of the 
ill-starred Hancock campaign, and the Democracy every- 
where lost the day. Governor Gray, on this occasion, led the 
party’s nominee for Governor by several hundred votes. In 
1884 his fast-growing popularity was notably manifested by his 
nomination for Governor on the first ballot, although con- 
fronted by such competitors as Indiana’s present United States 
Senator, David Turpie, and General Mahlon D. Manson, two 
of the State Democracy’s oldest and most esteemed leaders. 
In this election Governor Gray’s plurality was 7,392, while 
that of the Presidential candidates—one of them the lamented 
Hendricks—was 6,512, a marked difference to the credit of his 
popularity, when it is observed that the parties were so evenly 
matched in the State, and that the total vote was almost 
500,000. Four years later, and notwithstanding the prodigious 
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efforts of Governor Gray and the party press and organi- 
zations, the State was carried by President Harrison by a 
plurality of 2,387, and a Republican, the present’ incumbent, 
was installed in the gubernatorial chair. During the State 
campaign ending last November Governor Gray was through. 
out the entire period engaged either on the stump—both in 
and out of the State—or with the various committees in their 
arduous and responsible work. The country is familiar with 
the result. Indiana was a surprise, along with the other 
States. The General Assembly was carried overwhelmingly, 
insuring the return to the Senate of Daniel W. Voorhees, and 
the entire State ticket was elected by a plurality of 19,579 on 
the vote of the Secretary of State. The total vote was 477,543. 
The Secretary’s vote was 233,881. The combined vote for the 
‘Republican,’ ‘*Prohibition,’’ and ‘‘Peoples’”’ candidates for the 
same office was 243,662, leaving the Democrats about 10,000 
votes short of a majority in the State. The total vote, it 
should be noted, was comparatively light. In 1888, 536,895 
votes were cast for Harrison and Cleveland, being 59,352 in ex- 
cess of the number last fall. Inasmuch as the State is steadily 
increasing in population, and is receiving a heavy accession 
of voters in the natural-gas district, it may fairly be assumed 
that the Presidential vote in November, 1892, will be 75,000 
larger than the vote cast in 1890. In other words, the fact 
exists that enough of the voters of the State refrained from 
expressing their views at the last election to wipe out, thrice 
over, the plurality for the Democratic ticket. The country 
will have no opportunity to hear from this all potent element 
until the next national election, some six months after the 
session of the next National Democratic convention. As 
having very interesting bearing on this point, it should be kept 
in mind that the ‘‘stay at home”’ vote was nearly twice as large 
in the Republican ranks in 1890 as in the Democratic. That 
is, in 1888 Harrison’s vote was 263,356, and Cleveland’s 260,969, 
a difference of but 2,387. The Republican vote in 1890 was, 
on Secretary, 214,302, being 49,054 lighter than Harrison’s 
vote. The Democratic vote in 1890 as already shown, was 
233,881, or 27,088 less than Cleveland’s vote. In short, the 
fifty thousand non-voting Republicans, assuming that both 
parties held their own, would have obliterated the Demo- 
cratic shrinkage of 27,088, together with the 19,579 plurality, 
with several thousands to spare. But the Prohibition vote 
increased from 9,877 in 1888 to 12,006 in ’90, and the Labor 
vote from 2,693 to 17,354—a total increase of 16,790. Ifit be 
assumed that this all came from the Republican ranks, the 
case stands thus: 49,054—16,790=32,264; being 5,176 in excess 
of the total Democratic shortage of 27,088. These facts are so 
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important that their insertion at this point will excuse the 
diversion. 
Throughout his whole official life Governor Gray has uni- 
formly preserved the respect of the people of the State, irre- 
spective of their party alliances. Few men have been so con- 
stantly the target for the missiles of the Republican managers 
and partisan press, but he stands to-day an exemplar of 
efficiency, fidelity, and uprightness as a public servant. Both 
as Lieutenant-Governor and President of the Senate, and as 
Governor, his ability and courage were severely tested. One 
instance will illustrate. The year 1887 was that of the so- 
called ‘‘Lieutenant-Governor” imbroglio. The Lower House 
of the General Assembly was Republican, but, the Democrats 
having succeeded in electing Judge Turpie to the U. 8. Senate, 
the House saw fit to refuse to pass the appropriation bills, or 
to make any provision for the expense of the State govern- 
ment, the payment of the interest on the State debt, or the 
maintainance of the benevolent institutions. It was an ex- 
tremely trying situation, but the Governor was, by virtue 
of his well-known business experience, equal to its demands. 
He successfully carried on the State government, maintained 
the institutions, and provided for the interest. Indeed, such 
was his able management that, during his administration, the 
State reached an extraordinary credit—much higher than it had 
ever before enjoyed—its 3 per cent bonds selling ata premium. 
Governor Gray’s success, itis apparent, has been due to 
his acknowledged talents and force of character, and the good- 
will which is usually extended to their fortunate possessor. 
Not having had the considerable advantages in early life as- 
sured by even a very modest patrimony, he has made his way 
unaided save by the appreciation of his neighbors and fellow- 
citizens. It is infinitely to his credit that this appreciation is 
shown in his own day and generation. He has not accumulated 
riches, and yet he is not poor. The income he has been able 
to earn, although always comfortable, has never been large, 
and his modest competency represents the slow though steady 
accretions consequent on prudent methods. Of temperate life 
and simple, domestic tastes, he has uniformly maintained 
the esteem of his neighbors and of the communities wherein 
he has dwelt. His bearing is commanding and his address 
easy and pleasant. In personal appearance he would or- 
dinarily be described as a ‘‘fine-looking’? man. He is 
some five feet ten inches in height, about two hundred 
pounds in weight, compact, shapely, and vigorous. His 
complexion is light and healthful-looking, his eyes a bluish- 
gray, and his head large and well set. The forehead is 
unusually high and full, and the hair, dark probably in 
earlier life, is quite thin and now in the iron-gray stage. 
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His face is usually smooth-shaven, and the traits of character 
are indicated in the strong chin, large nose, and firm mouth. 
He is easy of approach, making friends quickly and holding 
them permanently. It is well known by his intimates that he 
abhors the liar in political as well as private life. That his 
party people are proud of him and fond of him, is simply the 
rational result of the fact that no other figurs is so familiar 
to them and none so often hailed in friendly greeting. 
Successful and efficient in his official life, and attractive in 
his personal qualities, as Governor Gray has proven, it is his 
characteristics and record as a Democrat that have most in- 
spired the devotion of his followers. He is not ashamed of his 
Democracy, and early and late, never daunted, he asserts and 
defends it. He believes that the best government is that 
which is itself governed, and that this latter function is best 
discharged through the existence and rivalry of the great 
political parties. He accordingly has an abiding confidence in 
that policy which strengthens and sustains his own party— 
the most numerous and potent in the country’s history. That 
policy is the ‘‘full-vote”’ policy, which, inasmuch as it can only 
be pursued through the medium of the highest organization 
and strictest discipline, may be expected to invite the public 
favor and hold it when obtained. He believes that the princi- 
ples of the Democracy are naturally right, and may confidently 
be relied on to steadily increase the party ranks, if the party 
methods are fair and its rules enforced. While respecting, as 
we all do, the Independent ’’—so frequently the man who 
‘*just votes and has done with it ”’—he must feel, as we nearly 
all do, that the ‘“Mugwump,’’ whatever his degree or 
his ‘ism,’ should labor more at his primary 
and less through types. In brief, Governor 
Gray doubtless believes that the Democratic party, charac- 
terized by honest, practical, vigorous, common-sense business 
methods, is the safest protectorate for the country. And itis 
probable that no citizen in the land is better able to form 
correct conclusions concerning the need and use of party 
organizations. Theoretically fully informed, he has seen 
theory tested by twenty-five years of our country’s severest 
political warfare. Since the close of the rebellion, Indiana, 
a pivotal State, naturally, and all-important in the electoral 
college, has been the field of battle for the whole Union. The 
great parties have massed their forces there, and defeat and 
victory have alternated. Nothing in American politics, as 
our public men and the press have long attested, furnishes a 
parallel to the intensity and bitterness of a Presidential cam- 
paign in that State. The ablest and most convincing of the 
country’s statesmen and orators, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, are there assembled. Every issue of the national 
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platforms, and the prominent measures and proceedings of 
the Washington government, are over and over discussed. 
Tons on tons of political literature are circulated through the 
State. The fife and drum may always be heard, and, in some 
places, the bonfires are kept aglow from meeting to meeting. 
Every legitimate effort is exhausted to convince the wavering 
voter, and much besides, of infamous character, has been done 
to secure his ballot. The work of organization on the part 
of the two leading parties is so complete as to challenge 
belief. Of the half million of voters, at least ten per cent 
will be found actively engaged for many months in zealous 
and tireless party service, while probably one-third will before 
the final day engage for special duty. All classes are aroused. 
Boys and girls, women and men, weak and strong—all parti- 
cipate. There is constant going and coming. The gatherings 
are incessant. They range from the handful at the little 
school-house to the thousands at the mass meetings, and the 
tens of thousands at the gigantic barbecues. The central 
managers at the capital are required to maintain a special 
force which is kept busily engaged in scheduling the speaking 
engagements of the hundreds of ‘‘ campaigners ” from without 
the State and those of the local speakers within. Committees 
of all grades work early and late, amidst excitement ever 
increasing, and raised to the highest pitch by the last night of 
the contest. All this involves, of course, an enormous outlay 
of money, effort, and valuable time, and yet it is a gratuitous 
offering. The clubs and other minor bodies spend thousands 
to the hundreds the directing committees are prepared to 
supply. Indirectly, also, the burden of such a campaign is a 
very heavy one to the people of the State, by the interruption 
for so long a time of their ordinary business. There are 
doubtless not a few among her citizens who would prefer as 
an alternative to see the State the victim of the evils attending 
@ pronounced party ascendency, but as a whole the onerous 
duties imposed by the Presidential struggle are borne with 
admirable spirit, as the result of the intelligent appreciation 
prevailing of, the peculiar status of the State as the long 
disputed ground. All this, as will be naturally in- 
ferred, is a thrice-told tale to Governor Gray, who, 
more than any manin either party, has been in the thick 
of it. His superior intelligence must have fully grasped the 
lessons taught, and profited by the endless opportunity pre- 
sented for the enlightenment of his understanding. 

Such a man, honest, earnest, and in life’s prime, ought to 
make a good President of the United States. His admirers 
feel that he richly deserves to be so honored. His Indiana 
partisans feel that the Democracy of that State deserve such 
a recognition. They love their leaders for the battles they 
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have fought. Governor Gray has led and inspired them 
often, and he leads them now. They know his record and his 
strength as the country cannot knowit. Their faith in him is 
grounded on his works; and believing in such a leader, they 
will with one voice, and that from a State wherein there is not 
asingle party faction, urge that common justice and party 
interests alike dictate his and their own recognition by the 
coming National Convention. Havingso long borne the brunt 
of the strife, they, as politicians, naturally enough feel that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. They saw this recognition 
extended by the National Republican Convention in 1888, to 
their old adversary, the present President. A like recognition 
was shown to the neighboring States of Illinois, Missouri, and 
Ohio in the nominations of Lincoln in ’60 and ’64, Grant in ’68 
and ’72, Hayes in ’76, and Garfield in ’80—a straight line of 
Presidents broken only when the Republican party abandoned 
the West and went in 784 to the statesman from Maine. On 
the other hand, they recall that on three occasions the National 
Democratic Convention has been unsuccessfully urged to 
select one of Indiana’s sons—in each case pre-eminently quali- 
fied—for nomination to the Presidency, and in each instance 
she has been “drafted ’’ to supply second place. It seems a 
long time ago, but ever since the days of Stephen A. Douglas, 
_ before the war, the Democracy in National Assembly have 
uniformly nominated from the East. New York was given 
Seymour in ’64, Greeley in ’72, Tildenin ’76, and Mr. Cleveland 
in ’84and’88. New Jersey was given McClellan in ’68, and 
Pennsylvania Hancock in ’80. 

Why should this be? It is an abnormal state of things. 
The Democrats of the West and South are justified in pressing 
for a satisfactory answer, with the facts and figures to make 
it good. These sections are doing the voting. Tested by their 
commercial and material importance, they are certainly of 
greater consequence than the upper Atlantic States which 
have been so long honored; and tested by their voting strength 
they are overwhelmingly greater. From The World Alma- 
nac of the present year, p. 274, I take the following figures, 
showing the Democratic vote for President in 1888: Alabama, 
117,320; Arkansas, 85,962; California, 117,729; Colorado, 
37,567; Florida, 39,561; Georgia, 100,490; Illinois, 348,278; 
Indiana, 261,013; Iowa, 179,877; Kansas, 102,745; Kentucky, 
183,800; Louisiana, 85,032; Maryland, 106,168; Michigan, 
213,469; Minnesota, 104,385; Mississippi, 85,471; Missouri, 
261,974; Nebraska, 80,552; Nevada, 5,326; North Carolina, 
147,902; Ohio, 396,255; Oregon, 26,522; South Carolina, 65,825; 
Tennessee, 158,779; Texas, 234,883; Virginia, 151,977; West 
Virginia, 78,677; Wisconsin, 155,232. Total, 3,932,934. This 
total of nearly 4,000,000 votes was cast in these twenty- 
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. eight States of the West and South. The remaining ten 
States, embracing all presumably influenced by or in alli- 
ance with the Eastern idea, gave Democratic votes as 
follows: Connecticut, 74,920; Delaware, 16,414; Maine, 59,481; 
Massachusetts, 151,855; New Hampshire, 43,382; New Jersey, 
151,493; New York, 635,759; Pennsylvania, 416,633; Rhode 
Island, 17,530; Vermont, 16,788. Total 1,584,253. In other 
words, the twenty-eight States which have not been favored 
with a Presidential nominee since before Sumter was fired on 
cast over two and one-half votes for every one cast by these 
ten Atlantic States, which have been honored with so much 
exclusiveness and with so much uniformity of results. One 
President, and one term at Washington, is the sum total. At 
the election referred to, that of 1888, but three of the ten 
States above listed gave their electoral votes to Mr. Cleveland; 
namely, Connecticut 6, Delaware 3, and New Jersey 9, a total 
of 18. All the residue of the Democratic electoral vote 
(168—18=150) was supplied by the unrecognized list of States. 
Of course reflections and reminiscences such as these very 
general facts suggest are more or less irritating, even to the 
survivors of the old conventions. The latter may be assumed 
to have at some time understood the line of reasoning that 
brought about the nominations, but it should be remembered 
that the young men are fast taking the places of the old, and 
those in the convention of 792, from the West and South, 
may be expected to call for very good and _ businesslike 
reasons when asked, if asked they shall be, to again give the 
standard-bearer to the Eastern seaboard. They are likely to 
ask something like this: Cannot our Eastern friends ‘‘stand 
alone”’ on the party platform, as we have so long done? Is it 
really true that they must exact the nominee as a needed 
strength? Isit really true that a Western Democrat will be 
unsatisfactory to the East, and particularly to New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut? Why should he not be as ac- 
ceptable to those Democrats as the Western Republicans have 
proven to their Eastern party people? In 1888 a Western 
Republican carried New York State; why may not a Western 
Democrat do so? etc. It is a fact, ofimportance to be remem- 
bered in this connection, that ever since 1860 Indiana has been 
the only anti-slavery or so-called Northern State, west of the 
Alleghanies and east of the Pacific slope, to cast its electoral 
vote forthe Democratic nominee for President, and no Presi- 
dent has been elected without her vote. For twenty years her 
Democracy have been required to meet the furious onslaught 
of the great Republican party, with its tremendous resources 
and distinctive agencies. Her senators and representatives in 
Congress have stood as an impregnable wall between the peo- 
ple of the South and the onrushing of their fanatic antagonists 
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inthe North. It has been thoughtfully and truly said that, 
if Webster was the constitutional ‘‘constructionist,’’ Hendricks 
was the ‘‘reconstructionist;’?’ and Hendricks was Indiana’s 
great Senator. As the magnificent leader of the meagre 
forces contending for the indestructibility of the South- 
ern States under the constitution, and the right of 
their citizens, in common with those of the other States, 
to govern themselves, he not only lived to see his then 
derided position fully recognized by the highest court of the 
land and adopted as a permanent rule of construction in the 
National legislation that followed, but he challenged the last- 
ing gratitude of that people by making possible the amazing 
prosperity which now blesses them and enriches the Union. 

Sober reflection, and a judgment grounded on the facts, 
must, at this time, lead to the conclusion that the next Presi- 
dential nominee of the Democracy is to hail from the ‘‘old quad- 
rilateral,’’ New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana. 
The reasons for this conclusion were fully and forcibly, though 
with another purpose, presented in the April number of BEL- 
FORD, by Mr. George F. Parker, an authority recognized 
throughout the country as pre-eminently trustworthy, in his 
article ‘‘Democratic Profit and Loss on the Silver Issue.”’ I 
quote: ‘‘ The total number of electors to be chosen in Novem- 
ber, 1892, under this new apportionment bill, is 444, of which 
223 is a clear majority. The Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent is now absolutely certain to command electoral votes in 
these States, sixteen in number : 


Alabama ......... Mississippi.......... 9 
Arkansas;......... 8 Missouri.... .. 
Delaware........... 3 North Carolina..... 11 
eer 4 South Carolina..... 9 
13 12 
Kentucky.......... 13 15 
Louisiana .......... 8 12 
Maryland.......... 8 West Virginia...... 6 


‘These votes are as well assured to the Democratic party as 
anything in politics can be.”’ After showing why this is true, 
he continues: “Here, then, are 159 of the 223 votes necessary 
to elect a President. Where shall the other sixty-four be 
found? With no change in existing issues, or in the probabil- 
ities, they will be furnished by the following States: 

Row York. 36 Connecticut........ 
Indiana. 
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making altogether 226, or three more than the number 
required to give the party control of the Executive depart. © 
ment of the government. But thisis a pretty close calculation, 
and it is desirable that there should be a reserve force.”’ He 
then goes over the whole field of the States remaining to find 
the desired addition, and refers with candor to the situation 
in each. Specially noticing Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Ohio, Illinois, and some other States long allied with the 
Republican party, but more or less disturbed over local or 
newly suggested issues, and inquiring concerning the prospect 
for Democratic success in such States from a canvass on 
national issues, he says: 

‘**All experience and observation tend to show the inherent 
improbability of such a result. These demonstrate that it takes 
from ten to twenty years to make a State, with strong political 
tendencies, into a close or doubtful one. Thus the Democratic 
victories in Iowa in 1889 and 1890 can trace their beginning to 
1873; that in Illinois in 1890 had its inception in Republican 
defeat in 1873. That there is now a Democratic Governor and 
United States Senator in Wisconsin is due to the fact that a 
Democratic Governor was elected there in 1873, as well as 
a good proportion of the representatives in Congress. Massa- 
chusetts is fairly on the way to become a Democratic State, 
because she started in 1874 and took another step in 1882. 
The same, only in less degree, is true of Ohio and Michigan, 
because their people became accustomed, many years ago, 
‘to the occasional election of Democratic State officers or a 
majority in Congressional delegations. Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire belong to the same category. Party ties 
have been loosening gradually, and social considerations no 
longer fight, as allies with political principles or party preju- 
dices, against Democratic success. 

**So, while every encouragement ought to be extended to 
Democrats in new States or in strong Republican ones, nothing 
is clearer than that it is not possible to change political affili- 
ations in them at once. There is no-instance in the history of 
our elections of a State in which one party has had a large and 
assured majority for a series of years, changing at once and 
permanently, merely because the opposing party had adopted 
an idea that had seemed to gain considerable vogue in that 
State between Presidential canvasses. 

“It would be impossible to enumerate with accuracy the num- 
ber of movements of this kind that have risen and flourished 
in different parts of the country between the quadrennial elec- 
tion days on which Presidential electors have been chosen. 
Prohibition, Greenbackism, opposition to secret societies, op- 
position to given Churches or certain classes, movements for 
promoting amendments to the constitution, and many others, 
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have developed at different times, generally in limited sections, 
andin many instances have elected a few members of Con- 
gress or of legislatures. In nearly every case they have 
brought trepidation to some timid souls in the Democratic 
party. The influence of localism is so strong, the zeal of the 
advocates of new ideas so excessive, and the desire of politi- 
cians to cater for votes so universal, that every one of these 
movements, however confined it may have been, has found 
men to advocate concessions to it. But the history of our . 
recent politics does not record an instance in which any one 
of these third parties, so-called, or all combined, has been able 
to command a single electoral vote, or even seriously to 
threaten the ascendency in any State of the party in power, 
because it had refused to negotiate with the leaders and agita- 
tors engaged in promoting them.”’ 

In 1888, under the old apportionment, President Harrison 
received 233 electoral votes, and Mr. Cleveland 168, a total of 

~401. Of the votes cast for Mr. Cleveland, but fifteen came 
from the North, Connecticut furnishing 6, and New Jersey 9. 
In 1884 the only Northern States carried for Mr, Cleveland 
were those composing the ‘‘old quadrilateral,’’ 66 votes. In 
1880 Hancock carried but three Northern States, California 5, 
Nevada 3, New Jersey 9, a total of 17. In 1876 Tilden’s Northern 
vote was the same in source and number as that for Mr. Cleve- 
land in 1884. In 1872 the Democracy carried no Northern State. 
In 1868 Seymour carried Oregon 3, New York 33, and New 
Jersey 7, a total of 43. 

Such is the showing of the States in recent years, when ex- 
pressing their preferences concerning the party to be entrusted 
with the executive department of the national government. 
And yet, during all this period, State after State in the North 
has wavered and wobbled in the off years, and breathed the 
word of promise into the Democratic ear to break it to the 
hope. Elections in some of these States are soon to be held. 
It is the universal party hope that the brightness of the pres- 
ent prospect may not be dimmed, in any case, by the reality, 
and that the cause of the Democratic party may be every- 
where strengthened. But whatever the result this fall, 
it behoves the thoughtful, cool-headed, and _ earnest 
men who may be expected to represent the National Demo- 
cracy in its convention next summer, to see to it that such 
facts and figures as are presented when a retrospect is taken 
are neither evaded, ignored, nor lost in the din and uproar. 
When it comes to the matter of voting for a Presidential 
standard-bearer let it be fairly well established that he can be 
expected to win. This successfully done, the party every- 
where, intent observers on such occasions, will receive the 
announcement with prompt and spontaneous approval, and 
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be stronger from the outset. An ‘‘accident,’”’ an ‘‘ experi- 
ment,” or an ‘‘ uncertain quantity,’’? may be expected to chill 
and discourage in greater or less degree. 

And if it shall be the pleasure of that convention to again 
select its standard-bearer from the old-time territory, 1 am 
confident, from what I know of them, the friends of Governor 
Gray will be true and earnest in their fealty and efforts 
for success. To anticipate in such case as large a vote 
for the nominee as Governor Gray would be expected to 
receive would be going too far. He is stronger within his 
State than any other Democrat. In other words, the difficul- 
ties of the situation there (and from what has been shown it 
is apparent that they are very serious) would be materially 
increased. It is one thing for a few gentlemen at the head of 
their party to agree not to be “‘ sulkers,’’ and do all they have 
it in their power to do, and it is another thing to overcome the 
disappointment of the minor leaders and party masses. 

On the other hand, if the convention shall deem it the part 
of wisdom to choose from the West, it is apparent, from what 
has been remarked and suggested, that Indiana should stand 
for the West,and be honored in the person of her distinguished 
and deserving son. Nominate him, and he will be elected 
and installed. It will be a dual inauguration—that not only 
of himself, but of anera of Democratic Presidents stretching 
far into the future. 

Governor Gray is capable and honest, practical and wise— 
a statesman leader, clean of record, without antagonisms at 
home or elsewhere, and equally without entangling alliances. 
In the administration of the executive department of the 
government he would be free from the embarrassments and 
obligations so commonly encountered or imposed as the result 
of a previous participation, whether legislative or otherwise, 
in the Washington government, and the Democratic leaders 
of the country, great and small, would stand upon their 
merits. There would be neither friends to reward nor enemies 
to punish. 

President Harrison, it is believed, desires a renomination. 
If so, experience attests that he is quite likely to be chosen by 
the National Convention of his party next summer. Indiana, 
his own State, sided with him before, and his nomination a 
second time will materially increase the difficulties to be over- . 
come by the Democracy there, if they are to be successful. 
To be successful, they must not only draw largely from and 
neutralize the Republican forces, but must fully mobilize and 
— their own. Of all men their chieftain should be Governor 

ray. 

It is “ better to be sure than be sorry.”’ 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Joun A. HoLMAN. 
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NINA was standing in the arch of the open window between the 
parted muslin curtains. Before her a smooth green lawn sloped 
down to the sea, and a lovely stretch of water, now gleaming in 
the sunlight and dotted with little boats, melted into the horizon 
line far away. But she was not looking at all this. Her eyes were 
lowered. Nina was very young and very lovely. It was a pity to 
see her look so sad. She had a flower in her hand—a red rose, 
limp and fading before it had ever fully blown—and she stroked 
the leaves with her light finger-tips as gently as she would have 
smoothed the hair of a troubled child. One could almost fancy 
there were tears behind those lowered lids. She was not so foolish 
as to cry over the fading rosebud, but this morning she was so 
sorry for herself that she seemed to find in everything the reflection 
of her sadness. 

She was dressed in the loveliest and simplest of white gowns— 
one of the long, plain, short-waisted little frocks she was fond of 
wearing, and she had looked at herself in the glass, an hour before, 
asshe had tied the rose-colored ribbon around her waist, and had said 
to herself frankly that she-was charming. But she had added, a 
second later, as she turned away, that it didn’t matter—that it went 
for nothing! Her brown hair was brushed high on her head, and 
its smooth waves twisted into a curly knot above the soft curls on 
her forehead. Her round throat was bare, and so were her arms 
below the elbow. On her slight hands were jewels that sparkled as 
she caressed the flower. 

There was another person in the room. A man sat before a table 
writing letters. Nina’s back was turned to him, but she followed 
all his movements. She knew when he folded his letters, when 
he thrust them into their envelopes, and when he directed them. 
Then she heard him strike a match, and she smelt the wax as it 
melted in the flame, and heard the pressure of the seals. She 
counted the letters as he dropped them into the post-box on the 

_ table—one, two, three, four, and she waited for what should happen 
next. 

It happened that the man stood up, with a little stretch of his 
arms and shoulders, and a sound, half yawn and half sigh. Then 
he caught sight of Nina’s short-waisted back and pretty top-knot 
between the white curtains. 

_ “Ah, Nina,” he said, “is that you? I did not hear you come 
in.” 

‘“You were absorbed in your writing,” she answered. 

‘Ah! did you want to speak to me about anything?” 

“1? No, indeed! What should I want to speak to you about ?” 
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“Well, the fact is—” he began, smiling, and showing under his 
dark moustache a mouth that had delightful curves in it, and parted 
over perfect teeth. He walked over to where she stood, without 
finishing his sentence. Ninalooked up at him. If there had been 
any tears they were gone without leaving a trace. The wide-open 
brown eyes met his with a frank composure. He was still smiling, 
and there were lines of humor about both mouth and eyes. 

There are very different kinds of charm which may be as great in 
degree. Nina’s was the charm of youth and innocence and inex- 
perience. The charm of this man’s face was just the opposite. He 
was no longer young, compared to her, and his face showed, to the 
discerning eye, that he was initiated, experienced, matured, in the 
deep knowledge of life. Nina felt this, and made haste to add 
insistently : ‘* But he is good!” And his face confirmed her in it. 
’T'was an honest and candid face, and when he smiled, as he did 
now, no face could have been kinder. ; 

“‘The fact is, Nina,” he went on, “ it’s I who have something to 
say to you.” 

An expression of surprise and interest came into her eyes. 

«* Your mother asked me to speak to you,” he said, “about youn 
Ellis. It seems it’s an unusually bad case, and she seems to thin 
you might as well put him out of his misery, as well as the rest of 
them, and come to some definite conclusion.” 

«*T have come to a definite conclusion,” said the girl, whose face 
had quickly lost its sudden animation, and settled into a rather 
displeased gravity. 

“She means a favorable conclusion. Your mother wants you to 
marry.” 

know she does.” 

“ And you think you can’t oblige her ?” said the other, smiling a 
little awkwardly. He felt he was not making much progress. 

‘* Did she tell you to speak to me? It was very unkind of her if 
she did. She knows I detest to be spoken to on this subject.” 

“ Her motive was the kindest. She wants you to be happily 
settled in life during her lifetime, and you know she thinks herself 
more delicate than she really is—at least I hope so. But her wish 
to see you well married is not unnatural. You have no near rela- © 
tives, and if you lost your mother there would be only me. I may 
be all very well in my character of guardian, but what should I do 
- witha beautiful being like you, whose fortune emphasizes her appear- 
ance, on my hands?” 

“T wish you would not pay me compliments.” 

“T’m not paying compliments; I’m only stating facts.” 

‘Then I wish you and mamma would stop exercising yourselves 
about me and my settlement in life. The Doctor says mamma is 
about as safe as anyone he knows for twenty years to come, and in 
twenty years I shall be an old woman and able to take care of 
myself and spare you the trouble.” 
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«In twenty years you’ll be less than forty, and I predict that you 
will be as blooming as a rose, and, if you’re not married, as fitted to 
make trouble then as now. I don’t like to think of what JZ shall be 
in twenty years. I hope you won’t see me, I know!” 

Nina did not speak. She had dropped her eyes again, and the 
look of her face was inscrutable. 

“Then I’m to tell your mother that I did speak to you, and that 
you did not like the idea.” 

can tell her loathe it.” 

“Does that mean the idea of Mr. Ellis or the idea of marriage ?” 

“Tt means both. If I’m so unfortunately constituted as to be at 
forty still a trouble to my friends and a nuisance on their hands, 
there is one thing at least left to me; I can go into a convent.” 

“Oh, Nina! Youinaconvent! They’d never take you, with 
those dimples—at least not if they were wise.” 

The dimples showed themselves most accommodatingly as Nina’s 
face, for the first time, broke into a smile. 

But the man himself became suddenly grave. : 

‘‘ Nina,” he said, “I don’t like to hear you say you loathe mar- 
riage. It isn’t the right way to feel. Some day you will love, and 
then you will be deeply sorry to think you ever said such a thing. 
You will see how wrong it was.” 

‘*T see it now,” said Nina, beginning to pull off the outer leaves 
of the rose she had lately been cherishing. “I know it was a fool- 
ish thing to say, and you ought to know I did not mean it.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say so, but how was I to know? You are 
such a nymph, such a nixie, such an elusive young maiden that all 
the men say the same thing of you—that with all your beauty and 
youth and life it is impossible to get you even to the outside border 
of a mild flirtation. I’m glad of it, ’msure. Nothing could please 
me better, but I’d be sorry to think that the hour and the man 
would never come that could work a change in you.” 

“Let me tell you, dear child,” he continued, taking in his her warm 
little left hand, while the other, which held the rose, dropped to 
her side, “ there may be many ways of going through life in a more 
or less satisfactory or contented state, but there is but one road to 
happiness—the highest, the purest, the most perfect that your girl’s 
heart has ever imagined, and that one way is love. Never believe 
anyone who tells you this is not so. Take the word of a man who 
knows. Don’t think I should ever join your mother in urging you 
to a marriage to which your whole being did not consent—never ! 
But when you love, this will be so. Oh, Nina, I could envy you !” 
he said suddenly (the little hand he held in his, so warm a few 
moments ago, had grown cold. Nina’s heart was thumping so that 
she feared he might hear its thick, quick throbs, and she pressed 
her arm against her side as if to muffle the sound); * you are like 
a flower at sunrise with the whole radiant day before you. Do you 
know I feel certain that, in spite of your coldness and reserve, you 
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are capable of loving intensely, passionately, little as you imagine 
what it isnow. Just think what it would be to know that there was 
some one in the world the very sound of whose footsteps would fill 
you with a keen delight—some one whose eyes looked into yours and 
read your very soul, and gave you back the meaning of his own— 
and both were love! Some one the sound of whose voice made you 
happy through all your being as no bird’s singing could delight you. 
Some one whose arms would fold you in, and make you feel that all 
the world was shut out, and you yourself were taken with him into 
the very holy of holies of love.” He paused. There was a look in 
Nina’s face he did not understand. She had grown suddenly white, 
and her eyes fell beneath his. He was still holding her left hand, 
but she raised the other and put the torn rosebud against her mouth, 
passing it lightly across her lips, over and over again, as she listened. 

“ Nina,” he said in a lower voice, ‘‘ have you ever thought what 
this would be?” 

Nina did not take the rose away to answer: “ Yes.” 

«You have imagined it perhaps, but in your girlish, ignorant way. 
I wish you could know what it is. You will know some day if you 
will have patience and wait, and never be content with anything 
less. I can only tell you that what you have imagined is so far 
short of the reality that, when it comes, you will smile to think of 
it. I have listened to your mother and told you what she said, but 
never be afraid that I shall urge you to any marriage that you do 
not yourself so passionately consent to and desire that life would 
look desolate to you without it. I want you to know this, Nina, 
that there are conditions absolutely possible to our humanity in 
which the most complete and utter-joy you can imagine may exist. 
I tell you this because I know it, and I want you to take my word 
for it.” 

Nina sank into a chair that stood just by. She let the flower 
drop to the floor, but she rested her elbow on the arm of the chair 
and her face on. her hand, so that her mouth was still hid. Her 
left hand her companion still held in his. ; 

‘Why do you ask me to take your word for it?” she said, with- 
out looking up. ‘*‘ You have loved some one, in that way, perhaps.” 

“re.” 

There was a moment’s absolute silence before Nina said : 

“Some one who died ?” 

‘Who married some one else.” 

There was another pause, and then : 

‘* Did she say she loved you too?” Nina asked. 

«‘ And you trusted and believed her ?” 

“Oh, absolutely.” 

Nina seemed to expect him to say more, but he remained silent. 
He held her little hand in both his own, and, perhaps unconsciously 
conscious that it was cold, he stroked it gently. 
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. “But you know now how false it was! You know she never 
loved you?” said Nina, with one swift glance upward at him, after 
which her eyes fell again. 

“TJ never understood it,” he said. ‘‘I am sure she really loved 
me once, but this brilliant opportunity came, and great influence 
was brought to bear upon her, and, somehow, she forgot, or changed, 
or—but I’ve long ago stopped trying to explain it. There was the 
fact that—no matter why—another man was preferred to me.” 

“T can explain it,” said Nina; “she never loved you.” 

“T still believe she did.” 

“T know she did not.” 

He continued to stroke her hand, but did not speak. Nina 
waited for some moments and then said: 

‘*Ts she living still ?” 

“Oh, yes. I saw her mentioned in the papers the other day.” 

“Where was she?” 

“In St. Petersburg, then; she married a foreigner, in the 
diplomatic service.” 

Again he was silent. It was evident that he was not going to 
say more without being questioned; but when he made a slight 
movement, as if he might be about to change the subject, Nina 
said hurriedly: 

«And you loved her—really and truly, I mean.” 

“‘Haven’t I told you how, Nina? It is on the basis of that 
experience that I have spoken to you. If ever a man loved a 
woman, I loved her, and I no more believe that I could love like 
that again than I believe the same flower could bloom twice. That 
is why I warn you. It is not the advice that old men generally 
give, but I hope and trust you will takeit. You have the power to 
love in that way but once, and if you let that go by, you will have 
to put up with something as different in kind as in degree.” 

«But suppose I never love like that,” Nina said. 

‘You will,” he answered; “I know it. I would stake my life 
on it.” 

‘* And suppose I love someone who doesn’t love me ?” said Nina, 
gravely and coldly. 

‘Not probable, Nina. I can say without flattery, it’s not prob- 
able. Why, I can’t imagine it,” he went on, smiling. “I really 
cannot imagine such a thing as that you should love in vain. No, 
indeed! That is not my fear for you. The danger, to my mind, 
is, that being the capricious maiden you are, you should play with 
the idea, when loves comes to you, and draw back from it, and 
deny it, and break another heart besides your own.” 

Nina snatched her hand away from him. She rose suddenly to 
her feet and turned her face full upon him, with her eyes flashing. 

‘© You have always despised me,” she said; ‘‘ you have never 
treaced me like anything but a child or a doll. You don’t believe 
me capable of a strong or a womanly emotion. What you have 
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just said proves it. I never expect that you will understand me 
or do me justice. Mamma thinks me capable of marrying for a 
settlement in life, and you think me incapable of recognizing or 
appreciating real love. One is as wrong as the other. It is enough 
for me that I know myself, that J know whether I should know 
how to recognize or reward love, if it came. Why, I would take 
the hand of the man I loved and go with him to Siberia to-morrow, 
as an exile and a prisoner for life. I should not weigh that existence 
for an instant against the most brilliantly prosperous life that could 
be imagined with any other man. You thought you were drawing 
a picture just now that I should think too highly wrought, but my 
feeling of what such a love would be, what the hands, the eyes, the 
hair, the arms, the breast of the man I love would be to me, no 
less than his soul, his heart, his consciousness, his mind, his con- 
science—went as far beyond your words as —- your own feel- 
ing went, for I do not cast that slur at you. know you were 
capable of loving once, though you have said, yourself, that that 
capacity is dead now. But, with me, I have been cold to men 
because no man that ever felt love for me has ever awakened an 
answer in my heart; but if it were different, if the man I loved 
offered me his love, I should go on my knees to accept it. I should 
worship him with my soul and with my body, and I should believe, 
in doing so, that I worshipped God.” 

She stopped, reminded by her panting breaths of her extraor- 
dinary excitement and the effect it might have upon her com- 
panion. ‘Turning quickly, she walked away from him and crossed 
the room toward the door. But he followed and overtook her. 

“Nina,” he said, urgently, catching her hand to detain her. 
“* How utterly you misunderstand me, child! You forget. I told 
you, not ten minutes ago, that I not only believed but knew you 
to be capable of the deepest, truest, realest love. What you have 
just revealed to me has surprised me by its suddenness, but it only 
confirms what I had already thought. Don’t be angry with me, 
dear. Don’t resent my deep interest in you, even though I may 
have been stupid and blundered.” 

Nina was not angry. Her mood had changed completely. The 
fire was utterly gone from her eyes, and the defiance from her 
manner. She let her hand lay placidly in his, and stood docile, as 
if waiting to be reprimanded, and to take it patiently. 

“Then you are not angry with me?” Mr. Holme said gently. 

Nina looked at him. He was twice her age. There were deep 
lines of thought and care and experience in his face. His thick, 
curly hair was almost white. He had passed the age when men are 
supposed to be romantic and to answer the romantic ideal of a girl. 
She thought of all this, as she looked at him—all this and more. 
But she only shook her head in answer to his question. 

‘* How does it happen you wear no rings on the usual finger?” 
he said, looking down at the little left hand he held, ‘It looks 
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rather odd to see them on both sides of it and not there. Is it 
because that is the wedding-ring finger?” 

Nina answered simply: 

“Yes; I have never had a ring there.” 

‘*Ah! you are waiting !” he said smiling. 

‘*Tt’s a sort of fancy I had. It came to me when I was a little 
girl. I read stories of. women who were faithful forever to one 
man, and it shocked me to know there were many who were not so. 
I said to myself that only the man I loved should put a ring on 
that finger, and that I would be engaged and married with the 
same ring—to show it meant all one thing. I have never told any- 
one, but that is why I’ve never worn a ring on that finger.” 

“Exquisite,” said Mr. Holme gently. ‘I shall be very happy 
when I seea ring there, Nina. I really feel as if I might renew my 
youth in watching your happiness. I am thankful for the talk 
we’ve had to-day, and I feel, for the first time, that we understand 
each other absolutely. Forgive me if, in my stupidity, I have 
given you pain. I never meant to. I love you too much not to 
shrink from the very thought of that.” 

Nina said nothing. 

“You believe it—don’t you ?” he asked. 

“What ?” said Nina, without looking at him. 

«That I love you. You believe that ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Nina hastily; and, drawing her hand away, she 
passed him, and went out of the room. 

Her steps quickened as she crossed the hall, and she ran very 
rapidly up the stairs and along the hall to her own room. There 
she locked the door behind her, and then lowered the shades to all 
the windows. Then she dropped on her knees beside the bed and 
buried her face in her arms. 

It was nothing uncommon. Nina’s nature, perhaps, was more 
than usually sensitive, but this was only one of the experiences 
such as many, any a woman goes through between the time when 
she meets you, quiet and prepared, at one meal, and the time she 
meets you, quiet and prepared, at the next. Remembering what 
capacities for pain men and women have, and how sure and fre- 
quent are the occasions for the exercise of these capacities, we are 
compelled to say it is a brave race. 

Nina had no capacity in her for deeper suffering than that which 
she endured now. She could not cry, she could not pray. It was 
some blind instinct that made her fall on her knees. This pain 
was not new to her, but to-day it had become keen and definite 
and cruel as it had never been before. 

*‘T love him, I love him, I love him,” she said. A tremendous 
longing to tell him of it got possession of her. She felt that she 
a give up everything else—let go fruition and fulfilment for-- 
ever, if she could only stand before him, brave and unashamed, 
and tell him in the language with which she now felt her heart 
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brimming over, just how and how much she loved him. But she 
must be, somehow, absolutely out of his reach—mind and soul as 
well as body. The thought of his taking her hand in the kind] 
way he had taken it to-day was gall to her. She would like to tell 
him ina boat, far out on the water, which, try as he might to 
reach it from his boat, continually and effectually kept slightly 
apart from him, as she had seen a skilful boatman do. ‘This fan- 
tastic whim amused her, and she thought of glowing, living, burn- 
ing words of love that she could imagine herself saying to him so, 
and of the manner in which she would hurl back on him the weak 
affectionateness of his words to her. She would like to tell him 
that before even his hand should touch the boat she was in, she 
would throw herself into the waves and never see the light again, 
She fancied herself telling him what a quick pupil she was, and 
how thoronghly she was imbued with the spirit of his advice— 
never to take a whit less from any man than the love she had to 
offer him. Poor Nina! Many wild and foolish thoughts passed 
through her brain as she knelt there, palpitating and trembling 
with the fierce feeling that shook her. Probably no ‘soul alive 
suspected her of being either tragic or intense in her feelings, but 
she believed honestly in her heart that no woman, living or dead, 
had ever felt a sharper pain than she felt now; she could not 
-realize that that could be, and life go on. 

When she came down to dinner she was quite as usual, and gave 
no ground for suspicion, even to Mr. Holme, that the conversation 
of the morning had left any deep impression on her mind. Things 
went on just as they had before, and Nina was outwardly the same— 
sometimes capricious and moody and unaccountable, but generally 
all that could have been expected of a charming young girl in her 
position. 

Her birthday came about this time, and among the presents she 
received was a very splendid ruby from her guardian. It had come 
to him by inheritance, and when he told Nina he was going to give 
it to her, he asked how she would wish to have it set. Nina chose 
to have it in a ring, and at his request gave him the measure of 
her finger. When the ring came, she put it on the third finger of 
her right hand, where she continued to wear it. For the time 
being she left off every other ring, saying this was too splendid and 
beautiful to allow of any contrasts. Her guardian, noticing her 
bare little left hand, looked at it smiling: 

**T have had very good luck that my ring has found such favor 
with you, Nina,” he said, “ but this hand waits for a luckier man 
than me.” 

‘*T shall never wear a ring on that hand again,” Nina said. 

“Oh, Nina!” he answered mockingly. 

Nina did not speak, but turned away abruptly, and presently 
went off to her own room. 

Months passed. Nina’s mother had taken a house in Washington 
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for that winter, intending to give her daughter a very brilliant 
season. ‘The girl responded obediently to all the plans made for 
her pleasure, but she showed little enthusiasm. She wore her 
beautiful dresses with interest, and was pleased to look well in them; 
and the fact that she showed no emotion over the admiration she 
excited did not matter mucheto anyone, as her indifference failed 
to affect the fact. She went out a great deal, and pleased her 
mother by saying that she liked the life. It was much better than 
the quiet months of autumn where she had been much thrust back 
upon herself for companionship. 

Occasionally Mr. Holme, whose law practice in New York kept 
him very busy, would come on for some special event. One evening 
there was a great public ball, for which Nina had a new French 
dress, and he came on, as he said, to see her admired in it. It was 
all white, and, indeed, she did look lovely. Mr. Holme told her so 
unstintedly. He was not in the habit of paying her compliments, 
but what he said to-night made her cheeks glow. He saw that, 
but he could net feel how her heart was throbbing under her silk 
and silver. He went with them in their carriage to the ball, and 
stayed near by her mother and herself almost all the evening. 
Nina danced with more than ordinary enjoyment that night. It 
was pleasant to come back to her mother and find Mr. Holme 
there waiting for her too, and showing that he cared to watch her 
and see her happy. 

Rather late in the evening, when the crowd was visibly augmented 
by t e arrival of many people who had been detained by dinners 
or other engagements, Nina noticed a very striking woman, who 
passed her, on the arm of one of the foreign attachés. She was 
superbly dressed and carried herself magnificently. She was cer- 
tainly not young, and, perhaps, looked fully her age, and her face 
had the air of one saddened and surfeited, if not debased, by self- 
indulgence. There was a sort of moroseness in her high-bred 
bearing that seemed somehow to add to the beauty of her hand- 
some though slightly heavy features. Her face was hard, and she 
wore her splendid jewels with a sort of cold arrogance. Everyone 
turned to look at her as she passed, and someone near Nina asked 
who she was. 

“The wife of the new Austrian minister,” was the answer. ‘It 
seems she’s an American who was celebrated for her beauty here 
twenty years ago.” 

Nina turned to see if Mr. Holme had noticed her, and to ask him 
what he thought of her. He was standing behind her mother’s 
chair, but when she saw his face the question died on her lips. He 
was standing absolutely still, and the expression of his face was 
quiet and impassive, but his eyes still followed the woman’s retreat- 
ing figure, and Nina read in them what no one else would have 
suspected. She saw, too, that he was pale, and that he had drawn 
in his under lip and held it between his teeth. She was not sur- 
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prised when, a moment later, he, without speaking, moved away 
and went off in the direction that the figure he had been watching 
had gone. Nina watched too, until he had disappeared down the 
vista of palm-trees and plants, and his head had lost itself in the 
hundreds of others. 

She remembered very little more after that. She danced waltz 
after waltz with a feeling of mad excitement. She refused to rest, 
but went recklessly from one to another, giving herself up to the: 
motion and the music with an abandon she had never felt before. 
She felt as if she wanted this dancing to go on forever. Of what 
was to come after it she felt a nameless dread. Suddenly she felt 
herself exhausted and faint. She looked about for her mother, and 
could not find her where she had left her. She had probably joined 
some friends near by, but Nina could not wait. She felt she must 
get out of this atmosphere. She was afraid of fainting. She urged 

er partner to take her to the cloak room, where she found her 
wiv, and then insisted that he should call her carriage. There 
were few people leaving at this early hour, and, compelled by her 
urgency, her companion did as she directed. He then insisted on 
going with her, but here, too, she overruled him, saying the coach- 
man was absolutely trustworthy. and that he must stay and tell her 
mother and Mr. Holme, for whom she would send the carriage 
back. She was only tired and felt the heat of the room—there was 
nothing to alarm anyone. 

In a few minutes Nina was alone in the carriage, bowling swiftly 
over the smooth pavement toward home. She had been almost 
suffocated in that ball-room. Even now she felt the oppression of 
it. She let down the glass in the carriage window, and wrapping 
her soft cloak around her hand made a pillow for her head in the 
opening, and laid her face down on it, taking in long breaths of the 
icy air. Lights, people, and carriages flashed past her, but she saw 
and thought of nothing except the strange foreign-looking woman 
she had seen that night, and the man she loved, and almost burst her 
poor confused brain by wondering what would be, what might be 
passing now, what this present hour would lead to. She had not 
even a suspicion of anything which should infringe upon her severe 
girlish ideai of honor in him, but she feared unhappiness, struggle, 
cruel suffering, and perhaps despair. Oh, why had she come to 
cause him all this? He was tolerably happy. He was always 
gentle and kind and bright, and interested in others, and able to 
enjoy things. ‘Time had done its work, and the wound was healed 
over. Why had she come to tear it open again ? 

Nina was thinking wholly of him, not of herself; so lost was she 
to consciousness of herself that she did not’ notice that her wrap had 
fallen apart and the icy wind was blowing on her bare neck and 
shoulders. She had no knowledge of herself at all until she was 
recalled by the stopping of the carriage, and the footman ran up 
the steps to ring the bell and then came to open the door for her. 
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She told him to go back for her mother and Mr. Holme, and then, 
as she entered the house, and her maid came to meet her, she was 
aware for the first time that she was deadly cold, and shivering 
from head to foot. The maid:got her to bed as quickly as possible; 
and when her mother arrived, she saw at once that a violent chill 
had come on, and sent out in haste for the doctor. 

Nina, in answer to their questions, was able to say nothing, and 
they concluded that she had been overheated, and had come out 
too suddenly and got chilled. 

She asked but one question: Where was Mr. Holme ? 

“He was not to be seen, so I did not wait,” her mother said, 
“but came at once. I sent the carriage back to take him to his 
hotel, and told them to tell him we could not find him when we 
wanted to leave. You know he was to take the train at daybreak 
for New York.” 

Nina said no more, but turned her head away. Now and then 
she moaned and fretted; the mingled agony of mind and body was 
terrible. For a while she slept, but the doctor, who returned early 
next morning, pronounced her condition very serious. By night 
she was in a raging fever, and a sharp pain in her chest alarmed her 
mother so, that, as she always did in every emergency, she sent for 
Mr. Holme. ‘The wording of the telegram was alarming, and he 
came on the first train. Nina had not been told of his having 
been sent for, but, by one of the strange intuitions that ill people 
sometimes have, she asked to see him, at the very hour of his arrival 
in the house. 

“My dear,” said her mother remonstrantly, “I think you’d 
better not see anyone. I don’t think the doctor would approve of 
it, and it might increase your fever.” 

But Nina persisted, and got so excited that they thought it better 
to yield. She was half delirious with fever and pain, poor child, 
and they watched her strange motions with alarm and wonder. 
Someone had sent a great basket of flowers, and she asked to have 
them given to her, and took them all and scattered them over and 
around her on the bed—roses and orchids and lilies of the valley— 
until she lay in a nest of flowers. Then she asked for a glass and 
_ brush, and smoothed her pretty hair, which her maid had plaited in 
two long plaits, like a little child’s. ‘Then she settled the neck and 
sleeves of her fair little nightgown, and then, reaching up her 
arms to her mother, she drew her head down and whispered 
tenderly: 

‘** Darling mother, you have been so good to yourchild. Be good 
to her a little longer. Do asI tell you now. Go out and leave me 
here alone with Mr. Holme. Don’t let a soul come near until I 
call for them. Don’t let them even come near the door, for I have 
something to tell him. You know he is my guardian, and I used 
always to tell him my secrets when I was a little child. I can’t 
be quiet till I tell him something. Will you do as I say?” 
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The mother promised and went straight away to call him. 

“Nina is evidently wandering in her mind,” she said, ‘she 
declares she has something to tell you and will insist on seeing you 
alone. Do go and talk to her. Perhaps you can soothe her and 
make her go to sleep. ‘That is what the doctor wants above every- 
thing, and the medicine he has given her has no effect. Go, and 
stay as long as she wants you. Perhaps when she has got this 
notion of telling you something out of her head she will go to 
sleep.” 

So Mr. Holme went. He entered the room softly, and closed the 
door behind him. ‘The scent of lilies filled the air. The drapery 
about the bed hid the figure that lay in it from his sight until he 
softly crossed the room and stood at the bedside. Then, looking 
down, he saw Nina lying there in her little fine white nightgown, 
with the flowers all around her, and the meekly plaited hair, 
looking up athim. Her face was flushed and her eyes were brilliant 
with fever. She was bewilderingly beautiful. 

** How are you, precious child?” he asked, and sank on his knees 
beside the bed. 

Nina raised the hand nearest him and laid it on his whitening 
curls. She smiled as she did this, but the smile was a strange one, 
and the look in her eyes was so strange, too, that he thought it 
must be true that her mind was wandering. 

“Do you know?” she whispered. 

What, darling?” 

“That Iam going to die,” she said, still smiling and looking 
deep into his eyes, with a sort of proud, secure, satistied look. 

** Absolute nonsense!” said Holme indignantly. “Who has been 
putting such an absurd idea into your head ?” 

“Noone. It came there. J know.” 

“Nina, my child, this is a mere sick fancy, but don’t distress me 
hy repeating it. You are feverish and you don’t quite know 
what—” 

“Don’t tell me such a thing as that. I tell you I know,” said 
Nina. “I made the doctor confess that I had pneumonia, and I 
saw plainly how uneasy he was. But more than this, I know 
myself. I amrscorching hot. My pulse is going so I cannot count 
it, and an hour ago my breath was nothing but panting. I know 
it will get worse. Iam certain I am going to die. But I don’t 
mind it. It will hurt mamma, but that is all.” 

“Oh, Nina, it isn’t all. It would break my heart.” 

«You are so dear,” she said, whisperingly; ‘I am glad you feel 
so kindly to poor Nina. I want to ask you something. Stoop 
down;” and when his face was close to hers, she said, lower yet: 
“ Kiss me.” 

He put his lips to hers, and she raised her arms and put them 
about his neck and drew him close. Then she turned her face 
aside until his lips were on her throat, and there she held his head 
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close-pressed, with her own lips in his hair. Then she gently 
pushed him off, until her eyes could look deep into his, and then 
she said: 

“T love you.” 

There was a meaning in her look that made him know she meant 
those words to their utmost. A sudden light revealed it all to him. 

‘And I love you, Nina,” he said; “I know it now. A great 
light has dawned upon me. Only you must get well.” 

“How good you are!” said Nina. “But don’t be afraid—I 
know all. I saw who it was last night that came by you and made 
you turn so white. I know who it was.” 

“Oh, Nina, Nina, you are thinking something that is not so. 
That was the woman I loved once, but it only needed that I should 
see her to convince me how utterly dead that love was. And—I 
swear to you, Nina—it showed me something else—that I never 
loved ,her in the right, best, highest, real way. I know it now. 
The feeling was strong, but it was not the best. I have been 
utterly mistaken. She could never have inspired such a feeling as 
this I have for you, because she was not worthy. I declare to you, 
child, that the sight of her has made it all clear to me. I am free 
to offer you the best love of my heart. Nina, do you really love me 
so that you can promise to be my wife?” 

Poor Nina! She began to believe her mind was wandering. A 
sudden trance of bliss seemed to possess her, and she felt a wild 
longing to get well. 

‘Nina, do you love me?” he said, ‘‘really and truly—as I know 
you are capable of loving? I was all wrong, darling ; I see my 
mistake now. It is the best love of my life I offer you. Will you 
take it ?” 

Nina, for answer, put her small left hand in his. 

‘* Look,” she said gently. 

He looked down, and there, on its third finger, was fiis ruby. 

“Tt is my wedding-ring,” she said. ‘I could not wear it there 
when it could be seen, but I have worn it every night since you 
gave it to me.” 

“Oh, Nina, you do love me. Will you marry me? Do you 
really love me enough for that ?” 

“Tf I get well,” she whispered; ‘‘ but I am very ill.” 

“But you will try, darling ?” 

“Yes, I will try.” 

_ She was almost exhausted. 

“‘T am so tired,” she said. “If I could only sleep.” 

He rose from his knees and sat beside her on the bed; then he 
drew her slight body into his arms, 

“You will sleep now,” he said. ‘I will hold you safe and still 
until you wake.” 

And so Nina fell asleep. They came and found them so, and 
Holme gave no explanation. He only said he had managed to get 
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her to sleep. When she waked she was better, but there were many — 


anxious days andshours yet to come. 

In the end life won the victory; and before spring came.the ruby 
ring was drawn from Nina’s finger to be restored immediately as 
the seal of their marriage. 


JULIA MAGRUDER. 
Concorp, N. C. 


IF WE COULD KNOW! 


Across the years, on snowy wings, 
There comes to me this afternoon 

A fragile: memory-bark, which brings 
For freight a golden day in June, 

Which thrilled with glory, till its glow 
Throbbed out its rapture in the west. 

We watched, but, ah! how could we know 
It was the brightest and the best 

Of all the days to come and go? 

How could you know? How could I know ? 


When orchard blossoms fieck the ground, 
I wonder if your feet, with mine, 

When budding life is all around, 

_ Revisit every broken shrine ; 

If nestling birds or brooklets start 
Some old-time melody in tune, 

Which has lain hushed within your heart, 
Because of that sweet day in June: 

If summer loves in autumn grow, 

I wonder. If I could but know! 


I often think if I could say, 
»**T love you, dearest, fondly yet,” 
Could you know I am true alway, 
“ My life would banish its regret. 
I could forget were you untrue, 
A dream that faded out so soon ; 
Or I could live and die for you, : 
Because of that sweet day in June: 
And still the years between us flow. 
If you could know ! if I could know! 


Emma P. SEABURY. 
DENVER, CoL. 
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STUART'S CAVALRY IN THE GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN.* 


THE RECORD REVIEWED. 


“ Seize your enemy’s communications and then march to battle.” 
—NAPOLEON. 


I. 


A TRUE history of the campaign of Gettysburg has never been 
written. The legend that has taken historical form is as much a 
myth as the story of the twin founders of the City which was part 
of the religious faith of the Romans. The official records just 
published by the Government falsify in many particulars both the 
theories and the facts of writers on both sides. It has been the 
accepted idea that General Lee started from Fredericksburg in 
June, 1863, with a preconceived plan of campaign for the invasion 
of the North, which should culminate in a great and decisive 
battle at Gettysburg. 

Yet it now appears that even after General Lee had reached the 
Shenandoah Valley, and cleared it of the enemy, he was doubtful 
about crossing the Potomac; and that never, until he heard the 
sound of battle on July lst, which had been precipitated without 
his orders, did he expect to fight at Gettysburg. The fact is he had 
little expectation of fighting a battle anywhere in Pennsylvania. 
General Lee did not reach the battlefield until just at the close of 
the first day’s combat ; and even then General Meade was in his 
tent fifteen miles off, at Taneytown. As Stuart, with a part of the 
cavalry, was away in pursuance of orders when the fight began, it 
was seized upon and whispered through the army, that his absence 
was the cause of the loss of the battle. In a certain personal sense 
this may have been true without the imputation of blame; just as 
General Lee is known to have said that if Stonewall Jackson had 
been there he would have gained it; but, as I shall show, this want 
of cavalry had nothing to do either with bringing on or losing the 
battle. General Long, an officer of the headquarter’s staff, has 
published a work of fiction called a memoir of General Lee, in 
which he asserts that just before crossing the Potomac, General Lee 
ordered Stuart to march into Pennsylvania on his right flank, be- 
tween him and the enemy, but that Stuart went off on a raid with 
the cavalry, severed himself from all communication with the army, 
and thus deprived General Lee of all means of discovering the 
movements of theenemy. To this he attributes the loss of the battle. 
He thus unconsciously criticizes his chief, for it is perfectly clear 


*Tn an article in the Century Magazine, I have expressed some views in con- 
flict in some respects with what is said in this. When the Century article was 
written, I :ad seen only a part of the records of the Gettysburg campaign. 
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that General Lee marched into Pennsylvania knowing in what direc- 
tion Stuart had gone, and that he gave him full authority to go.* 

If his theory is correct, he must show that General Tee made 
some mistake through want of information which his cavalry ought 
to have given him. 

General Heth, whose division led the attack that brought on the 
engagement, some years ago made the same accusation against 
Stuart in an article published in the Philadelphia 7imes, which was 
written for the information of the Count of Paris. General Heth 
is his authority for the reflections on Stuart in his history of the 
war. ‘The camp rumors which General Heth published, had their 
origin in the imagination of men who felt more interest in conceal- 
ing than discovering the truth. The fact that most strikes the 
student of this campaign is that when the collision came, neither 
Lee nor Meade expected it to occur at the time or place where it did. 

But, as the result of the first day’s fight shows, Lee was ready for 
battle, and Meade was surprised. ‘ Lee’s whole army,” says General 
Hunt, Meade’s Chief of Artillery, “was nearing Gettysburg, while 
Meade’s was scattered over a wide region to the east and south of 
the town.” Stuart’s march around the rear of the Union army 
toward the Susquehanna completely deceived General Meade as to 
General Lee’s intentions. ‘‘ When Meade assumed command,” 
says the Count of Paris, “his first idea, while waiting for the 
enemy’s intentions to be more clearly developed, was to prevent him 
from crossing the Susquehanna, and marching upon Baltimore.” 

By moving on the right flank of the Union army, and cutting 
its communications with Washington and the North, our cavalry 
more effectually masked the movements of the Southern army than 
if they had been between it and the enemy. Meade sent two-thirds 
of his cavalry off in pursuit, and from ignorance of the position of 
the Confederate army gave a false direction to his own. He 
thought that Stuart would join Lee on the Susquehanna; he never 
contemplated the possibility of a battle at Gettysburg before he 
heard of the death of Reynolds. After detaching the bulk of his 
cavalry to search for Stuart, he had only two brigades under Buford 
to guard his left flank. ‘These never once ventured to assail our 
communications, or to make a reconnoissance of our lines. Up to 
the day when the collision came at Gettysburg, Buford had never 
captured a wagon or astraggler. No doubt he might have done 
so. He was under the delusion that a heavy force of cavalry was 


*In his report of July 81st, 1863, General Lee says: ‘‘ General Stuart was 
left to guard the passes of the mountains, observe the movements of the 
enemy, whom he was instructed to harass and impede as much as possible, 
should he attempt to cross the Potomac. In that event, General Stuart was 
directed to move into Maryland, crossing the Potomac east or west of the Blue 
Ridge, as in his judgment should be best, and take position on the right of our 
column as it advanced.” He repeats this in his report of January, 1864, 
Stuart was ordered to put himself on Hwell’s right on the Susquehanna, 
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guarding our right flank and rear. This imaginary force did us 
about as much good as a real one could have done. All the 
criticisms about the want of cavalry are based on the supposition 
of what might have happened to us for the want of it. Buford 
believed our cavalry was there, and acted according to his 
belief. The information he picked up from the country people 
and sent to Meade, simply misled him: ‘He could not con- 
jecture,” says General Francis A. Walker, ‘‘amid the fiery cloud 
of Southern raiders extending from the Cumberland Valley tv 
the Susquehanna, where was to be found the real nucleus of the 
Southern army.” So far from expecting to win another Sadowa, 
and conquer a peace on northern soil, General Lee’s dispatches 
show that by a campaign of manoeuvres he expected to win the 
fruits of a successful battle. His movement was intended as more 
of a demonstration than a real invasion. He had just won at 
Chancellorsville a brilliant but barren victory. General Lee says 
that what he expected to accomplish was to compel the Northern 
army “to leave Virginia, and possibly to draw to its support troops 
designed to operate against other parts of the country. In this way 
it was supposed that the enemy’s plan of campaign for the summer 
would be broken up, and a part of the season of active operations 
be consumed in the formation of new combinations and the prepa- 
rations that they would require.” After Gettysburg, the army of 
the Potomac fought no more battles until May, 1864, when General 
Grant took command. After returning to its former position on 
the Rappahannock, it retreated twice before the army of Northern 
Virginia before the close of the year. 

After having cleared the Shenandoah Valley of the enemy, 
General Lee waited for some days on events. He sent Ewell into 
Maryland, but did not decide to follow with the rest of the 
army until he was convinced that Hooker was about crossing in 

ursuit. In fact he seemed to prefer remaining in the Valley as 
ong as he could keep Hooker on the south bank of the Potomac, 
and allowing Ewell to go into Pennsylvania. On June 19th, in a 
letter to Ewell, who was then about Hagerstown, he said: ‘‘I very 
much regret that you have not the benefit of your whole corps, for 
with that north of the Potomac, should we be able to detain 
General Hooker’s army from following you, you would accomplish 
as much, unmolested, as the whole army could perform with 
General Hooker in its front... . Jf your advance causes Hooker 
to cross the Potomac, or separate his army in any way, Longstreet 
can follow you.” So Longstreet’s crossing the river was contingent 
on Hooker’s. At this date, General Lee, with Longstreet’s corps, 
was near Berryville ; A. P. Hill had not reached the Valley. This 
letter shows the fallacy of the idea that General Lee had started off 
to fight a predestined battle at Gettysburg, as General Long asserts. 
Hooker’s headquarters were then in Fairfax, with his army spread 
out like a fan; his left at Thoroughfare Gap, and his right on the 
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Potomac at Leesburg. Pleasonton’s cavalry corps was in the centre, 
about Aldie. 

On the 22d, Hill having reached the Valley, Ewell, with his whole 
corps, consisting of the divisions of Early, Rodes, and Edward John- 
son, entered Pennsylvania, marching down the Cumberland Valley 
through Chambersburg to Carlisle, which he occupied on the 27th. ' 
He had with him at least 3,000 cavalry.* Imboden, with 2,000 
mounted men, moved on his left to Mercersburg. LEarly’s division 
did not go to Carlisle, but turned to the east, passing through Cash- 
town Gap, in the South Mountain (an extension of the Blue Ridge), 
and marched thence by Mammasberg to the Susquehanna. 
Gordon’s brigade passed through Gettysburg, and camped there on 
the night of the 26th. If it had then been considered a place of 
any strategic value, we would have kept possession of it. 
Early and Gordon united at York. Early had with him French’s 
regiment and White’s battalion of cavalry, who burned many bridges 
and did much damage along the Northern Central Railroad. A 

arty of militia burned the bridge across the Susquehanna, and 
Barly was unable to cross. On the 25th and 26th the corps of 
Longstreet and Hill crossed the Potomac, west of the Blue Ridge, 
and uniting at Hagerstown, by easy marches arrived at Chambers- 
burg on the 27th. Hill went on a few miles farther. east to 
Fayetteville, a village near and west of the mountain on the Get- 
tysburg pike. <A halt, General Longstreet says in his report, was 
here made to rest and refresh the troops. 

If it had been General Lee’s original intention to go to Gettys- 
burg, he would have marched direct to that place from Hagers- 
town by the same road on which he retreated. Chambersburg and - 
Gettysburg are about equidistant from Hagerstown. He went to 
Chambersburg because his communications with the Potomac would 
be safer on the line west of the South Mountain. 

Hooker began crossing the river east of the Ridge at Edward’s 
Ferry on the 25th, but his whole army did not get over until after 
midnight of the 27th. That night his headquarters were at 
Frederick City, with his whole army between the South Mountain 
. and the Monocacy River. His left wing consisting of the First, 
Eleventh, and Third corps, under Reynolds, with Stahel’s division 
of cavalry, was thrown forward into the Middletown Valley to block 
the passes of the South Mountain. It was evidently Hooker’s in- 
tention to move directly north against the Confederate army. 


*In his report dated August 20th, 1863, Stuart estimated Jenkins’ brigade at 
3,800 men. General Rodes, in his report, —— speaks of Jenkins being 
1,600 strong. Stuart took command of Jenkins in Pennsylvania, and at the 


date of his report Jenkins’ brigade was on duty with him at Culpepper. As 
Jenkins’ returns were in his adjutant’s office, it is not probable that he would 
have so greatly overestimated his strength. In addition to Jenkins’, there 
were, with Ewell, Emack’s Maryland battalion, Gilmor’s, and White’s batta- 
lions, and Randolph’s Company. It is a low estimate to place the total at 
3,000 cavalry. 
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When General Lee left the line of the Rappahannock, Stuart’s cay- 
_alry covered his right flank. As has been stated, General Lee 
halted in the Valley about a week waiting for Hill’s corps. During 
this time Stuart was about twelve miles east of the Blue Ridge 

arding the approaches to the gaps, and had several severe con- 
flicts with the enemy’s cavalry, who endeavored to penetrate them 
to find out what was on the other side. Longstreet’s infantry were 
sent to the gap to support him, and, as General Longstreet says in 
the Century, this brought Stuart under his command. On the 
21st, Pleasonton, supported by Barnes’ division of infantry, pressed 
him back to Ashby’s gap. It was, however, a mere reconnoissance, 
and the enemy retired during the night. The next day Ewell 
moved into Pennsylvania, and General Lee decided to send his 
ablest cavalry officer with a part of the cavalry to join him. All of 
Hooker’s movements so far had been subordinate to General Lee’s. 
They had marched in concentric circles, Hooker moving pari passu 
with him so as always to cover Washington. By aseries of maneu- 
vres General Lee had succeeded in destroying the forces of the 
enemy in the Shenandoah Valley, and throwing Hooker back on the 
Potomac. Hooker was waiting for him to cross the river, and. 
then to follow. General Lee, as the following letter to Stuart 
shows, was apprehensive that Hooker would get over first. 


June 22, 1863. 

“T have just received your note of 7.45, this morning, to General 
Longstreet. I judge the efforts of the enemy yesterday were to 
arrest our progress and ascertain our whereabouts. Perhaps he is 
satisfied. Do you know where he is and what he is doing? J fear 
he will steal a march on us and get across the Potomac before we are 
aware. If you find that he is moving northward, and that two 
brigades can guard the Blue Ridge and take care of your rear, you 
can move with the other ¢hree into Maryland, and take position on 
General Ewell’s right, place yourself in communication with him, 
guard his flank, keep him informed of the movements of the 
enemy, and collect all the supplies you can for the use of the army. 
One column of General Ewell’s army will probably move toward 
the Susquehanna by the Emmettsburg route ; another by Chambers- 
burg.* You will of course take charge of Jenkins’ brigade and give 
him necessary instructions.” 

This letter was forwarded through General Longstreet. It musv 
here be noted that General Lee gives Stuart no instructions as to the 


* In his book, ‘‘Advance and Retreat,” General Hood says that at Cham- 
bersburg he called at headquarters, and that General Lee said: ‘*‘ Ah, General, 
the enemy is a long time finding us; if he does not succeed soon we must go 
in search of him.” ‘‘A few days thereafter we were ordered to Gettysburg, 
and to march with all possible speed.” Theorder to march then could not 
have been given before late inthe day of July 1st. General-Lee’s only com- 
. plaint it seems at that time was that the enemy did not find him. If he in- 
tended, as he says, only to fight a defensive battle, he had no special need of 
cavalry as long as the enemy kept away from him, 
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route he was to go into Pennsylvania; that was left to his discretion. 
He tells Stuart that he must take three cavalry brigades, and place 
himself on Ewell’s right, which he would find on the Susquehanna. On 
the same day (22d) General Lee writes to Ewell: “If you are ready 
to move you can doso. I think your best course will be toward the 
Susquehanna, taking the routes by Emmettsburg, Chambersburg, and 
McConnellsburg. It will depend upon the quantity of supplies ob- 
tained in that country whether the rest of the army can follow. Jf 
Harrisburg comes within your means, capture it.” Again, on the 
same day at 3.30 p.M., he writes to Ewell: “I also directed General 
Stuart, should the enemy have so far retired from his front as to per- 
mit of the departure of a portion of the cavalry, to march with three 
brigades across the Potomac, and place himself on your right, and 
in communication with you, etc., ete. I also directed Imboden, if 
opportunity offered, to cross the Potomac, and perform the same 
offices on your left.” These letters conclusively refute the state- 
ment of General Long, in his memoir, that Stuart was instructed to 
march on the right flank of that portion of the army that was with 
General Lee. It was on Hwell’s right flank on the Susquehanna 
that he was ordered to go with three brigades of cavalry, leaving two 
behind with Longstreet to guard the gaps as long as the enemy re- 
mained in Virginia. When these instructions were given to Stuart, 
Longstreet and Hill had not been ordered to go to Pennsylvania. 
As I have said, Stuart was at that time under Longstreet’s orders, 
and General Lee’s letter was sent through him, as is shown in the 
following correspondence: 


«June 22, 1863, 7.30 
“Gen. R. EF. Lee, Comdy., ete. 

“GENERAL: Yours of 4 o’clock this afternoon is received. I 
have forwarded your letter to General Stuart, with the suggestion 
that he pass by the enemy’s rear if he thinks he may get through. 
We have nothing of the enemy to-day. Most respectfully, 

“ JAMES LONGSTREET, 
“ Tieutenant-General Commanding.” 


“‘MILLWoop, June 22, 1863, 7 P.M. 
“ Maj. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, Comdg. Cavalry. 

‘““GENERAL: General Lee has inclosed to me this letter for 
you, to be forwarded to you, provided you can be spared from my 
- front, and provided I think that you can move across the Potomac 
without disclosing our plans. He speaks of your leaying via Hope- 
well Gap and passing by the rear of the enemy. If you can get 
through by that route I think that you will be less likely to indi- 
cate what our plans are than if you should cross by passiug to our 
rear. 1 forward the letter of instructions with these suggestions. 
Please advise me of the condition of affairs before you leave, and 
order General Hampton, whom I suppose you will leave here in 
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command, to report to me at Millwood, either by letter or in person, 
as may be the most agreeable to him. Most respectfully, 
“ JAMES LONGSTREET, 
“ Lieutenant-General. 

“N. B. I think that your passage of the Potomac by our rear 
[Shepherdstown] at the present moment will in a measure disclose 
our plans. You had better not leave us, therefore, unless you can 
take the proposed route in rear of the enemy.” 

It thus appears from General Longstreet’s letter that General Lee 
suggested the idea of Stuart’s passing through a gap of the Bull 
Run, and crossing the Potomac in rear of the enemy; and that 
Longstreet approved and urged him to go that way. General Long- 
street evidently thought that by crossing in rear of the enemy their 
attention would be diverted to Stuart. In this he was right. 
General Longstreet also knew that as Ewell would be at least two 
days’ march ahead of him that Stuart could not be on both his and 
Ewell’s flanks at the same time. On June 23d, at 5 p.m., General 
Lee again writes Stuart to start the next night with ¢hree brigades to 
Pennsylvania, and directs him either to cross the Potomac at Shep- 
herdstown and move on to Frederick, or to cross east of the moun- 
tain in rear of the enemy, “ doing them all the damage you can. In 
either case, after crossing the river, you must move on and feel the 
right of Ewell’s troops, ete.,” that were then marching toward the 
Susquehanna. So Stuart was authorized by General Lee and 
ordered by General Longstreet to go the route that he took. He 
crossed the Potomac at Seneca, in Hooker’s rear, about twelve miles 
above Washington, and moved on to feel for Ewell’s right on the 
Susquehanna. If he had gone by Shepherdstown he would have 
found his way barred by the enemy when he got to Boonesboro Gap. 
When General Lee with Longstreet and Hill passed Hagerstown on 
the 26th, they must have known that Stuart had gone the other 
way, for the plain reason that if he had come west he and Hill 
would have crossed at Shepherdstown on the same day. Of course 
it was a physical impossibility for Stuart to pass in rear of the 
enemy and at the same time keep up communication with General 
Lee. The brigades of Robertson and Jones under command of the 
former were left behind with General Longstreet to guard his flank 
and watch the enemy. If it had been thought neceesary to have 
cavalry along on the flank of the column, I have no doubt that 
General Lee would have halted at Hagerstown, aud sent back for 
Robertson, as he had not come up. As he knew the use of cavalry 
in an army, the fact that he marched on to Chambersburg without 
it proves that he did not think it would be required. Nor is there 
the slightest evidence that it was needed or that any injury resulted 
from not-having it. It is a well known fact that up to the close of 
the battle there was continuous and uninterrupted communication 
between our army and the Potomac. But if cavalry was needed it 
was no fault of Stuart’s: he was doing his duty elsewhere and had left 
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about 3000 cavalry with General Longstreet, who was responsible for 
the use he made of them. AsStuart had been ordered to join Ewell 
on the Susquehanna, it was immaterial, so far as concerned watching 
Hooker, where he crossed the river. In either case he would have 
been beyond communication with General Lee. It was impossible 
for him to be on the Susquehanna and at the same time to watch 
Hooker on the Potomac. It was the duty of the cavalry under 
(ieneral Beverly Robertson to perform that service. General Lee 
says he never heard a word from Robertson. In his report General 
Longstreet says that on the night of the 28th a spy came to him 
with the information that the enemy had crossed the Potomac, and 
were moving north. The spy, he says, was sent to General Lee. 

This report is dated July 27, 1863, about three weeks after the 
battle. When the spy came in, General Lee had been one day at 
Chambersburg. General Lee says that up to this time he had heard 
nothing from the cavalry he had left in Virginia under General 
Robertson, to watch the enemy, and follow on the rear and flank of 
the army. So he sent a courier after them. ‘The fact that the 
road to the Potomac was safe for the courier shows that the enemy 
were not interrupting our communications. 

It is inconceivable how the information he brought could have 
been a surprise. On the contrary, it ought to have been a surprise 
to hear anything else. Hooker might as well have disbanded 
his army as to have remained stationary on the south bank of the 
river, with the Confederates foraging in Pennsylvania. His alter- 
native was to march either on Richmond or in pursuit of Lee. — 

When General Lee on the 26th passed Hagerstown, the larger por- 
tion of Hooker’s army was over the river. It would seem that, if 
General Lee had supposed that it was still in Virginia, instead of 
marching north he would have turned his face east, and moved 
towards Washington and Baltimore. He would then have been 
certain of either capturing those cities, or recalling Hooker to de- 
fend them. His choice to go north must have been made on the 
knowledge or supposition that Hooker’s army still maintained its 
relative position east of the Ridge covering the capital. It is im- 
material whether his cavalry told him where Hooker was, or whether 
he knew it from experience and the general principles of war. 
His plan of campaign was based on the theory that Hooker would 
do exactly what he did do. 

General Lee’s letters to Mr. Davis show that he knew several 
days before he left Virginia, not only that Hooker was drawing 
closer to the Potomac, but that his pontoons were laid to cross. He 
knew that Hill had marched to Shepherdstown in full view of the 
signal station on Maryland Heights, and that Hooker must hear of 
it immediately. On the 20th he writes: “The movement of the 
main body of the enemy is still toward the Potomac, but its real 
destination is not yet discovered.” On June 23, the day on which 
he issued orders for his whole army to follow Ewell, he writes: 
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“« Reports of movements of the enemy east of the Blue Ridge cause 
me to believe that he is preparing to cross the Potomac. A pontoon 
bridge is said to be laid at Kdward’s Ferry, and his army corps, 
that he has advanced to Leesburg and the foot of the mountains, 
appear to be withdrawing. ‘Their attempts to penetrate the moun- 
tains have been successfully repelled by General Stuart with the 
cavalry. General Ewell’s corps is in motion toward the Susque- 
hanna. General A. P. Hill ismoving toward the Potomac; his lead- 
ing division will reach Shepherdstown to-day. I have withdrawn 
Longstreet west of the Shenandoah, and if nothing prevents he will 
follow to-morrow.” On June 25th, after crossing the Potomac, he 
again writes: ‘‘ I have not sufficient troops to maintain my commun- 
ications, and therefore have to abandon them. I think I can throw 
General Hooker’s army across the Potomac, and draw troops from the 
south, embarrassing their plan of campaign in a measure, if I can do 
nothing moreand have toreturn.” In this letter he urged the assem- 
bling of all the scattered troops in the South, at Culpepper, under 
Beauregard, to make a demonstration on Washington, and create a 
’ diversion in his favor. So it is plain that General Lee only heard 
on the 28th what he was expecting to hear, and must have been 
prepared for it, as he was, If he had made a single false move in 
the game of war through want of information that the cavalry 
could have supplied, then there might be some show of reason for 
complaining of their absence. 

As all the orders General Lee gave were right and proper under 
the circumstances, it is all the same whether they were inspired 
by an intuitive knowledge of the designs of the enemy or intelli- 
gence brought by the cavalry. No one can show that he did any- 
thing, or that he left anything undone, through want of informa- 
tion that cavalry could have given him. In the Century General 
Longstreet says that before leaving Virginia General Lee promised 
him only to fight a defensive battle, and he censures him for 
attacking the enemy. His report was written, to use his own 
Latin quotation, dum fervet opus, and does not agree with what he 
writes after a cooling time of twenty-five years. In the Century 
he says that he suggested when he sent his spy to General Lee 
“that it might’ be well for us to begin to look to the east of the 
Blue Ridge ;” but the report says he suggested “‘that our army 
concentrate east of the mountains, and bear down to meet the enemy.” 
He might as well have recommended to General Lee to look to the 
east to see the sun rise as to look in that direction for Meade. 
General Lee knew that Meade was there. It is as inconsistent in 
General Longstreet now to censure General Lee for taking his ad- 
vice and attacking the enemy, as to blame Stuart for obeying his 
order to march around him. ‘To “bear down” on an enemy is the 
very essence of offensive tactics: it was the order of Nelson to 
Collingwood at Trafalgar. If he wanted to fight a defensive battle 
he ought to have advised General Lee to stay where he was. He 
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might then have welcomed the enemy coming through the moun- 
tain passes with as much joy as the great Carthaginian felt when 
he watched the consular army entering “the defiles fatal to Roman 
rashness.” In the Century General Longstreet says : ‘‘ On the 30th 
of June we turned our faces toward our enemy, and marched upon 
Gettysburg. ... We then found ourselves in a very unusual condi- 
tion; we were almost in the immediate presence of the enemy with 
our cavalry gone. Stuart was undertaking another wild ride 
around the Federal army. We did not know, except by surmise, 
when or where to expect to find Meade, nor whether he was lying 
in wait or advancing.” As Stuart was riding where Longstreet told 
him to go, it is singular that he should call it a wild ride. Now, 
on the 30th Longstreet’s corps marched east on the Gettysburg 
pike with General Lee to Greenwood, only eight miles, and went into 
camp about 2 P.M.; instead of being near the enemy, Meade’s army, 
with the exception of Buford’s two brigades of cavalry, was fully 
forty miles away in Maryland. Meade was at Taneytown, still as far 
from General Lee as when he took command at Frederick on the 28th. 
Meade was east of the mountain, and General Lee was west of it. It 
is strange that General Longstreet should have known so little about 
the enemy, as he says that his spy brought him ‘‘ information more 
accurate than a force of cavalry could have secured.” If General 
Lee then had more accurate information through the spy than he 
could have got from the cavalry, why all this gratuitous complaint 
about the cavalry ? If he knew all this, it was all the same how he 

ot it. According to General Longstreet his spy brought on the 

attle. It is a pity that Joe Hooker hadn’t caught him and hung 
him. As General Longstreet says that when our army moved from 
Chambersburg on the 30th (at his suggestion) he did not know 
whether the enemy ‘‘ was lying in wait or advancing,” it is proper 
to inquire why he advised it to move. There was no emergency re- _ 
quiring it. The cavalry, that are called the eyes of an army, being 
away, may have been a good reason for remaining where we were. 
If a blind man will walk about when it is perfectly safe to stand 
still, he ought not to complain if he runs his head against a wall or 
falls over a precipice. As General Longstreet that day was march- 
ing on the west side, and our picket line was some distance east of 
the mountain, it would seem that he was as ignorant of the position 
of his own army as of the enemy. If the enemy were ‘‘ lying in 
wait,” all we had to do was to let them lie where they were ; they 
were not hurting us. Our soldiers were resting, and feasting, 
and as happy as the uhlans when they camped in the Elysian Fields. 
We could stand it as long as the enemy could. If they were ad- 
vancing we could wait. The reports and the res geste of the 
battle show clearly that when General Lee marched east from 
Chambersburg, he intended Cashtown, which is on the Gettysburg 
pike at the eastern base of the mountain, as his point of concentra- 
tion. It is about eight miles from Gettysburg. He never ordered 
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any portion of the army to Gettysburg except Longstreet’s corps, 
and that was after the first day’s battle. 
_ On the night of the 28th General Lee wrote to Ewell, who was 
at Carlisle, to move back to Chambersburg. At 7.30 a.m. the next 
day he wrote him again to move in the direction of Gettysburg via 
Heidlersburg, and join his two divisions with EKarly’s, which he 
would meet there marching back from York. At Heidlersburg he 
was authorized to move directly on Gettysburg, or to Cashtown, 
‘The object was clearly not to change the destination but the route 
of Ewell’s corps. Its appearance east would keep the enemy on that 
side of the mountain, and thus protect our communications on the 
west. Heidlersburg is about ten miles from either Cashtown or 
Gettysburg. It would not be a great deal farther to go by Gettys- 
burg, and that would perplex the enemy as to our plans. Ewell 
was told that he could send his trains and heavy artillery, if he 
thought proper, to Chambersburg. On the same day (29th) Heth’s 
division was sent through the Cashtown pass, and encamped near 
the eastern base of the mountain. If it had been the intention to 
concentrate at Gettysburg, Ewell would not have been given such 
latitude of discretion; and Hill and Longstreet would have marched 
there immediately. 

Ewell only took Rodes division with him to Heidlersburg; he sent 
Johnson’s with the trains and reserve artillery on the western side of 
the mountain toward Chambersburg. On the evening of the 29th, 
Captain Elliott Johnston, aide to General Ewell, arrived at York 

with verbal instructions and a copy of a note from General Lee to 
' Ewell ordering him to rejoin the corps on the west of South Mountain. 
Accordingly he started the next morning (30th) toward Heidlers- 
burg, sending White’s cavalry on the pike toward Gettysburg. It was 
evidently a copy of the note that General Lee had written Ewell on 
the 28th that Karly had received; for on the march he met a cour- 
ier from Ewell with a dispatch saying that he was moving south to 
Heidlersburg. He had an interview that night with Ewell, who 
told him that the object was to concentrate the corps at Cashtown, 
and he was ordered to move there next morning. No doubt Gen- 
eral Lee sent his dispatches to Ewell by a staff officer, as Ewell did 
to Early, to explain his intentions more fully. Certainly on the 
night of the 30th, Ewell and Early, who were camped ten miles 
north of Gettysburg, intended to march south-west direct to Cash- 
town the next morning. Ewell received on the same night a note 
from A. P. Hill saying that he was at Cashtown. On the morning 
of July 1st, Ewell, with Rodes’ and Early’s divisions, started west on 
the road to Cashtown, and after having progressed’ some distance 
received a note from A. P. Hill saying that he was moving on the 
road to Gettysburg. It does not appear that Hill intimated that he 
expected a fight, or even to find the enemy there. No doubt Ewell 
supposed that as Hill was going to Gettysburg the whole army was 
assembling there. So he turned the head of his column that way. 
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I have said that Heth’s division encamped at Cashtown on the 29th. 
He placed a picket at Fairfield, a village some miles south, and east 
of the mountain. On the same day Buford with two brigades of 
cavalry left Middletown, Maryland, and moving through Boones- 
boro Gap and thence along the western base of the mountain, re- 
crossed at Monterey, and bivouacked that night near Fairfield. He 
kept so close to the mountain that he never saw a Confederate 
during the day, and did not know that he had slept so close to 
them until the next morning, when he started early to go on to 
Gettysburg by Fairfield, he unexpectedly ran against the picket. 
He felt the picket, but withdrew, he says, because he found he 
would have to use artillery, and he did not want to disarrange the 
plans of his commanding general by cannonading. He took the cir- 
cuitous route by Emmettsburg, and got to Gettysburg just as Petti- 
grew’s brigade, that Heth had sent to get some shoes, was entering 
the town. Pettigrew returned on seeing Buford without the shoes 
to Cashtown. The Count of Paris says that Buford would not use 
his artillery at Fairfield for fear of arousing the Confederates. His 
division had moved directly toward Boonesboro after crossing the 
Potomac on the night of the 27th, and no doubt he supposed that 
Stuart’s cavalry corps was all guarding our right flank. He did not 
know that Stuart had crossed at Seneca. In no other way can his 
feeble operations be accounted for. He complained bitterly that 
the country people were so ‘‘ stampeded” that they would give him 
no information. On the day before, General Steinwehr had report- 
ed that five thousand Confederate cavalry had crossed the Potomac, 
and passed on through Hagerstown.* The report was not true, 
but it did us almost as much good as if it had been. Buford no 
doubt believed it; he was very much disappointed at not finding Kil- 
patrick’s cavalry division at Gettysburg.+ Kilpatrick at that time 
was away off to the east at Hanover in search of Stuart. Pettigrew 
reported to Hill when he got back to Cashtown that he had met the 
enemy ; Hill says that he immediately sent a courier to General Lee 
with the information. He does not say that he told him he was 
going to Gettysburg to find out what was there. His report of 
the campaign cannot be reconciled with the reports of Ewell, and 
Early, and General Lee’s orders. He says that on the 29th his 
corps was at Fayetteville, west of the mountain, and he was ordered 
to move on the Gettysburg road “in the direction of York, and to 


JUNE 28, 7.25 P.M. 
“MEADE TO HALLECK. 

“«General Steinwehr, from the Mountain House, South Mountain, reports that 
his scouts inform him that 5,000 of Stuart’s cavalry passed through Williams- 
port yesterday afternoon. General Sedgwick, on the march up from Poolesville 
reports that 3,000 of the enemy’s cavalry with some artillery are in his rear. 
This is communicated to you for your information. My impression is that 
Stuart has divided his force with a view of harassing our right and left flanks.”” 

+Stahel had been superseded by Kilpatrick. 
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cross the Susquehanna, menacing the communications of Harrisburg 
with Philadelphia, and to co-operate with Ewell, acting as circum. 
stances might require.” 

York is some twenty-eight miles east of Gettysburg. On the 
day (29th) that Hill says he was ordered to go there, and cross 
the Susquehanna, Ewell and Early were withdrawn from there, and 
ordered to rendezvous at Cashtown. Early, returning from York, 
marched on a road a few miles north of Gettysburg. If Hill’s 
report is correct, then Early would be marching west, and Hill 
east, on the same or parallel roads on the same day. Instead of 
concentrating this would be dispersing the army in the presence of 
the enemy. The incongruity of such movements is increased by 
the fact that Early had been unable to cross the Susquehanna on 
account of the bridge having been burned. It is hard to see how 
Hill could liave got over if Early couldn’t ; or how he, on the Sus- 
quehanna, could co-operate with Ewell in menacing Philadelphia, 
when Ewell was thirty miles west at Cashtown. Hill sent Heth to 
Cashtown on the 29th, a distance of ten miles; the next day he 
followed with Pender’s division, leaving Anderson’s to come up the 
next day. Such slow marching can be understood if Cashtown was 
the point for the concentration of the army. It would have taken 
a long time to get over the Susquehanna or even to Gettysburg, at _ 
that rate. Anderson had no orders from General Hill to go farther 
than Cashtown, for he arrived there early in the afternoon of July 
Ist, and halted one hour for orders before he marched on. The 
fight was then raging at Gettysburg. He did not get to the field in 
time to take a part. Hill had only taken two battalions of artillery 
with him; the remainder, with all his impedimenta, was left at 


-‘Cashtown. 


The following letter from General Lee to General Imboden shows 
that on July 1st General Lee had no idea of going to Gettysburg, 
and that the army had been ordered to assemble at Cashtown. 


“GREENWOOD, July 1, 1863. 

“GENERAL: I have received your letter of 7 a.m. yesterday from 
near Mercersburg. . . . Upon arriving at Chambersburg to-day I 
desire you to relieve General Pickett, who will move forward to this 
place. You must turn off everybody belonging to the army on the 
road to Gettysburg. (Cashtown is on the pike leading from Cham- 
bersburg to Gettysburg.) The reserve trains of the army are parked 
between Greenwood and Cashtown on said road, and to-morrow I 
desire you to move up to this place, establish yourself so as to com- 
mand the cross-roads and roads leading into town, throw out pickets 
on the roads to Shippensburg, New Guilford, Chambersburg, and 
Greencastle, and establish a separate picket at Greencastle to turn 
off all persons seeking the army by the direct road from Green- 
castle to Greenwood. Send word to General Pickett at this place 
to-morrow, which is eight miles from Chambersburg, the hour when 
you will arrive here in order that he may be prepared to move on 
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your arrival, My headquarters for the present will be at Cashtown, 
east of the mountains. 
Very respectfully, 
“R. E. Ler, General.” 
This letter is the key to the situation; the elaborate prepara- 
tions for picketing the rear west of the mountain, the parking of 


- the trains in the Cashtown Pass, and the statement that the army 


headquarters would for the present be at. Cashtown, all show that he 
had no idea then of going to Gettysburg. Yet that afternoon he 
was there overlooking the battlefield. As I have before stated, Heth 
had sent Pettigrew with his brigade on the day before (30th) to get 
a lot of shoes he heard were in Gettysburg, but Buford appearin 
just as he got near the town, he retired. Those shoes, as the seque 
shows, were the direful spring of more woes to the Confederate cause 
than the wrath of Achilles was to Greece. General Hill says he noti- 
fied General Lee, on the night of the 30th, of the enemy being at 
Gettysburg. The letter to Imboden dated July 1st shows that the 
news had not affected General Lee’s plans. As he had heard on the 
night of the 28th that they had reached Frederick City, he must 
have expected that their advance-guard would at least be in the 
vicinity by this time, as Gettysburg is only about a day’s march 
north of Frederick City. He had no reason for anxiety; he had 
abundant time to concentrate; the enemy had never even felt his 
lines to find out where he was. All the infantry and artillery of his 
army was at Cashtown, or on the march there. Imboden with 2,000 
cavalry would arrive that afternoon to guard his rear; Robertson’s 
and Jones’ cavalry brigades, for which he had sent back, crossed 
the Potomac that morning, and he was expecting them the next 
day. No doubt he did express some uneasiness about Stuart, from 
whom he had not heard. Stuart was in fact approaching him rap- 
idly from the east, and he got a dispatch from him during the day. 
Such was the condition and prospects of the Southern army on that 
fateful July day. 
Joun S. Mossy, 
Colonel. 


San Francisco, Cau. 
(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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A SMALL boy on his father’s farm in central Illinois. He may 
have had but one suspender and not have cared, and he was at least 
barefoot, after the pleasant and economical fashion of those times. 
lanes there were some other peculiarities, not necessarily con- 
nected with apparel, that he himself did not then know of or think 
about, but one of these must have consisted in the fact that he 
was, in an agricultural sense at least, very lazy. 

It was a lazy morning, and in the middle of it, say about nine 
o’clock, he found himself sitting on the fence, of the old-fashioned 
zigzag kind, bordering a meadow that produced in its season 
timothy hay. It was not a picturesque country, but it was ata , 
season when even an Illinois farm smiles—about the first of 
June. There is not a mountain, or even a respectable hill, within 
a hundred miles of the spot. Slight undulations are set here and 
there in wide reaches of low land that was then almost swamp, and 
away to the northward stretched that wide and unfenced plain of 
waving grass, in spring the haunt of millions of water-fowl, at 
whose northern edge stood in its marsh a town with board side- 
walks and unpaved streets, and a reputation for being bad and 
growing fast, then as now known as Chicago, and having the 
enormous population of about fifty thousand souls. 

There was a tree, just one, and it was dead, and besides was of 
that unattractive family known as the cottonwood. But on its 
very topmost twig sat a bird with wings and back the color of 
cinnamon, a speckled breast, and a graceful falling tail. It was 
singing. That is what they tamely call it, but this was much more 
-—an ecstasy of melody. ‘The urchin had come a quarter of a mile 
to get nearer to it, and remembers thinking that if it should stay 
there until after dinner-time so would he. 

It was a long time. There was no other winged creature in 
sight, and no reason why so much melody should be wasted any 
more than there was that amid the tallest grasses of the lowest 
places in those same meadows the tiger-lilies should flaunt their 
glories unseen, and where no one found them but this same boy, or 
no one cared for them if they did. This bird’s song was an endless 
stream of melody without repetitions. Some of it was an imitation 
of the calls of other familiar birds, and some had been learned in 
sunnier climes and been brought thither as echoes of sylvan hap- 
piness and southern loves. 

After a while the bird flew away, and the dead cottonwood stood 
there in naked homeliness as it was before. The memory of every 
other tree has vanished with the years. The outlines of the neigh- 
borhood are so dim that this country youth would not know them 
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now if he should see them. All the changes of more than a genera- 
tion have come, yet that one spot remains a picture as vivid as it 
was then; the hour, the soft air, the sun, the briar-grown, zigzag 
fence, the tree, the very docks and ragweed that were springing 
at his feet. ‘The man who was the boy has been there once or 
twice in thirty years, and on these occasions thought first of all of 
the morning in June, about 1855, and the place where the thrush 
sang. He was but achild. There was no rustic sweetheart there, 
nor any in his mind, or any sentiment in the case, and upon his 
oath he could not tell you why, not intending to remember it, that 
one unimportant incident in youth should stand out from all the 
rest. It was only a bird and a song. 

Afterwards this man, divested of all possible romance by that 
time, was lost among those ugly knobs in the Green River region 
of Kentucky that seem the most purposeless and unpicturesque 
topographical excrescences on earth. ‘They all look precisely alike, 
and the country is, to the view of a Northerner, practically unin- 
habited. There was nobody of whom to inquire, and a whole day 
passed in aimless wanderings and in the constant expectation of 
only having to go around the next rise which all lost men after- 
wards remember with vexed amusement. Late in the afternoon, 
after having selected with prudent forethought a soft place in 
which to pass the night, and turned up and inspected critically all 
sides of the question of probably starving to death, he heard a dis- 
tant and familiar voice. It was that of a bird, but not musical 
this time, being the caw of a crow, nothing more; and if possible it 
seemed hoarser than usual. When a man is lost in a poor country, 
and hears a familiar sound, he puts certain facts that may be 
known to him together. One of these is that this managing fowl 
is very likely to know where there is something to eat; and in 
winter at least, which this was, his fondness for stack-yards, fields 
where something grew last summer, and the feeding-places of 
cattle and swine, is well known. So the listener took heart again, 
and climbed the knob above him. ‘T'wo or three of these intel- 
lectual birds were sitting in the stunted trees half a mile away, and 
he started off in that direction. ‘There was a strip of soil there, 
long and narrow as a neat’s tongue, and at the further end of it a 
cabin. ‘The whole was so closely hemmed that one could not see 
it, or even suspect it, if there was a hill between, and there was, on 
every side. A boy of twelve or so found at the cabin said he could 
take the wanderer to the place where the sojers camped last night, 
and did so, and the place was about a quarter of a mile away. 
This brilliant scout had leaned his gun against a stump fence and 
started for this same cabin about five o’clock that same morning, 
in hopes of stirring the inmates into parting with a pone of home- 
made bread to substitute for that ‘‘ hard tack” which by and by 
becomes to the soldier more of a necessity than a luxury. He 
found his gun precisely where he had left it, and the butt-ends of 
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a camp fire still smoking. The middle-aged decent woman at the . 
cabin did finally furnish the bread, and a table to eat it on, with . 
accompaniments, and declined further compensation than her face 
showed she was getting out of the mishaps of a youth whom she 
evidently thought not fit to be trusted to take care of himself awa 
from home. ‘lhe stupid soldier did get back to his conse 
He remembers the cabin and the people kindly, but his chiefest 
mental figure is a black bird whose strident cry reminds him of that 
small adventure whenever he hears it, and whose acuteness has 
commanded his respect ever since. 
There is a third recollection. This person who was so unskilful 
in the topographical art that he was lost in so unromantic a locality 
as the Green River hills, was so ill a judge of his own capacities 
that he afterwards found himself in a wilderness so vast that the 
whole Green River country might have been hidden in it and never 
found, many a weary mile from a cabin of any kind, and still a 
soldier. The sun was gone behind a range of colossal mountains 
in the late afternoon. A hundred tired men lay around him, and a 
gang of mules were thrusting their noses about among the cacti in 
search of a little dried grass. A little blue smoke curled up here 
and there among the lounging groups, and there may have lingered 
on the air a faint aroma of coffee and of frying bacon. This man 
leaned his back against a pile of saddles, and looked upon the vast 
silence about him, and wondered why he was there, and almost 
asked himself if it could be true that he had formerly lived in 
other places or known fairer surroundings. A constant and un- 
remitting lonesomeness was beginning to cease to have the air of a 
novelty or a colloquial pleasantry. A stiffness of that part of the 
anatomy whereon the mustache flourishes is habitual to a soldier, 
but there are occasions when he privately knows that it is growing 
with him as limp as that of a broken-hearted camel, and this was 
one of those occasions. 
_ Suddenly there alighted upon a tall weed in front of him a small 
bird. The flight was familiarly hesitating, and the air of alighting ° 
so deprecating and apologetic that it reminded him of something. 
It was a very small circumstance, and should not have attracted 
his attention in the least, yet by it he remembers the day and the 
hour, the scene, the surroundings, and every minute particular. 
For the bird was that little feathered vagabond whom he had 
known in his youth, and all his life, as a meadow lark. so called, 
perhaps, for the want of a bird that is really a lark. Everybody 
who has ever lived outside of a city in inhabited America knows 
this well-meaning little plebeian, and has noted his semi-solitary 
ways, his vain attempts at singing that remind one of the purely 
devotional efforts of tuneless piety in a country church, and the 
stereotyped and old-maidish flutter with which he always perches 
himself upon a slanting weed for the purpose of having you look 
at him. 
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So he did then. It was the same speckled-breasted, draggle- 
tailed, old-maidish, prim, and fluttering semi-songster who had 
been so familiar that there was no timothy meadow that had him 
not in the old one-suspender and barefoot days now as far off as a 
planet. This lark seemed the only reminder of them possible in 
this mountain world, and his apparition was as much a surprise as 
an angel’s would have been. 

The writer did not then know that the American meadow-lark 
(Sturnella magna) had a Western variety precisely like that of the 
Middle States except in note, and even with this explanation the 
reader will think the incident so trivial that it is not, worth the 
telling. Yet the weird little ghost of a familiar bird alighting ona _ 
century plant in the plateau of southern New Mexico probably 
aided in hastening the loss to the United States Army of a valuable 
. member. A man’s life may be changed by a triviality, when argu- 
ments and advice and common-sense may leave him unmoved. 

But now the days of all such adventuring have been put an end 
to by the pease and the camp has been superseded by the 
wilderness hotel. ‘The modern young man lacks, and needs sadly, 
a regenerating baptism by rain, and a purification by fire—the 
camp fire. It is undeniable that the conditions are hard. The 
thrush did not sing for the boy who listened, nor the crow call, and 
nature will not come to us. ‘he common birds of the wood and 
field and park are not there for love of humanity, and become 
fewer every year. The days have come when to the average man, 
with all his acute intelligence, there is a book that is sealed though 
its pages are open, and he lives a life filled entirely with the ar- 
tificialities in which he glories. Wheu one encounters a fellow- 
mortal upon whom the veneer has cracked so that some glimpses 
of the primeval sinner may be caught; who loves a dog and a gun, 
and woods and swamps; who is a good camp-fellow who totes his 
back-load of: wood without complaint and his stolen truss of hay 
without conscience, one’s heart goes out to him. It is true he 
seems to be often met with, but the most frequent one is he who 
shoots with his mouth more than with his gun, who wears in his 
bloody devastations a jacket embroidered with jackass rabbits and 
a hat that is both English and useless, and who seems to think that 
the game will come voluntarily and surrender to a gun that cost 
four hundred dollars. Worse than all, this one never sees any- 
thing that is not “game.” Snakes scare him, and owls annoy, and 
wet discourages. When he is old and rheumatic he can tell 
wondrous stories, yet the book was really sealed even to him, with 
its pages wide open. 

But it is easily read in its primary chapters by one who only 
lives in a town and keeps a store, and to him the story is short but 
entertaining. A basin of water, or a spray, in the yard, a few trees, 
and kindly quiet are all one needs to insure himself a fund of 
diluted amusement if he can do no better. The birds who will 
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come then are such as he has known all his life, and some of them - 


will occasionally cast a knowing eye upon him as though slyly 
referring to episodes handed down by tradition, and known to have 
had a more immediate meaning under the trees in their grand- 
mother’s days. Wrens, bluebirds, robins, blue-jays, martins, and a 
rout of little thieves and — too numerous to catalogue will 
return year by year; while blackbirds, catbirds, two or three of the 
woodpeckers, and such aristocrats, may visit 
occasionally. Some of them will insist upon very close quarters, 
and have your porches sprinkled with small twigs, rejected by the 
contractor, before you are up in the morning. Some of them will 
preémpt a tree, and fight with the community to keep it all by 
themselves, and even scold at the owner if he comes under it, 
Others will in the course of the summer steal all the cherries, and 
in such a manner as to cause the impression that the tree is of a 
peculiar variety whose fruit never ripens. At the end of a fortnight 
there will be only six left, and they will be of the class known in 
the market as rejected. Currants and gooseberries will disappear 
through the maraudings of that graceful slate-colored creature 
whose bold black eye regards you from the lower twigs; who can 
sing like a seraph and won’t; the most you hear of whom all the 
summer being an ill-natured yowl like the complainings of a love- 
crossed cat. 

There will be doings and didoes from the beginning. The blue- 
birds will come first, bringing with them their tempers as usual, 
and, having preémpted all the holes and nooks, will proclaim the 
premises under martial law, declare a state of siege, and suspend 
the Habeas Corpus. For three weeks after the fifteenth of April 
there will be nothing but love and war, with everything considered 
fair that comes under those two heads. Every pair, when they 
finally do pair, will insist upon having at least one whole tree to 
themselves. About the tenth of May a sudden quietness will fall, 
and then one can sometimes see, only sometimes, the brooding 
mother in some leafy nook, her soft breast om fitting a tiny nest, 
her eyes half closed, and her whole air that of one whose life’s 
purpose has been almost accomplished. The male will be there 
also, no longer: bustling, love-making, fighting, singing, all in an 
hour, but now businesslike and responsible. In poems and similar 
productions they say he feeds her, and sometimes, perhaps, he 
does, but he oftener sits upon the nest while she feeds herself. 
When he has a moment of leisure he is watching for cats and for 
other birds, and it is sete how often he succeeds in driving 
either of them away demoralized. A mingling of songs and sweet- 
ness does not prevent this bird community from being as belligerent 
as the map of Europe, and as full of petty crimes as South Clark 
Street. 

Hostility and predaciousness can be arranged here on a descending 
scale. The blue-jay, saucy, independent, and very handsome, is the 
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victim of the crows and owls, and that is probably why ne some- 
times comes and builds in your dooryard, where they do not often 
come, instead of in the wood, where he is really at home. But he 
is half a crow himself, and all his neighbors dislike him and are 
sorry he has become civilized. When his family affairs are well 
along for the summer, and he has a little leisure, the wretch visits 
other trees with an eye to the eggs, and gets driven away bya 
concerted attack of the majority almost as often as he does so. 
This comical fowl is much more comical by reason of the air with 
which he takes these pecks and persecutions. Half his object was 
plainly merely to annoy his neighbors. Coming airily back to his 
own tree, barely missing the thrusts of his pursuers, lingering and 
threatening to go back, he says distinctly: “Well, I thought I 
would if I could . . . see you all again to-morrow. . . ta ta;” and 
he sails away with blue-flashing wings toward the river and the 
woods, whither he goes every day, and whence he returns in an 
hour or two wantonly screaming at the top of his voice to let his 
neighbors know that, if they flattered themselves they had driven 
him into exile, they were mistaken again. 

This splendid bird, all of whose crimes one may forgive—as 
women do—because of his beauty and his boldness, sometimes 
becomes very familiar with his human associates. Last summer a 
pair of them reared a family in an apple-tree, and in November 
were still there occasionally. ‘The three or four young ones had no 
more fear of a man than they had of any other creature whom they 
had seen every day. One foggy and chilly morning I opened the 
door, and two of them sat on the porch in a blue study, looking at 
the weather, wondering, doubtless, as I was, what it was going to do 
next. As the one next me did not fly away, but merely turned his 
head sidewise and looked me over, I stooped and took him in my 
hand. He did not display the slighest trepidation, and after 
holding him as long as I wished—and suppressing that strong 
desire to squeeze him hard which one always has—I released him 
and bid him go. ‘The young cock, whose plume was just beginning 
to grow on the top of his head, declined to do so. So I flung him 
away, and he alighted on the lowest branch of the nearest tree, 
whence he eyed me as I departed. 

Childhood, with all sizes of American humanity, is personally 
acquainted with a tiny creature whose universal name is Jenny. 
And if by this sign you do not recognize her you may by one of the 
most ridiculous tails ever carried, which stands straight up in all 
weathers and moods, from a body not bigger than your thumb. 
Jenny Wren she is, and you would not think so tiny a creature 
could do the slightest harm or good. But she can, and I know a 
family by whom her advent in the springtime is observed with a 
feeling little short of trepidation. Jenny not only likes people, but 
wishes to get as near to them as possible. If there be a narrow 
ledge under the transom of the front door, a place where people 
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are continually passing, there, above all places, does she wish to 
make her nest. Now the bird is not big enough to justify any such 
assertion, but it is certain that she can carry a whole basketful of 
twigs every day, not use them after she gets them, and with them 
make a kind of wood-yard of porch and steps that is not comely to 
the feminine eye. Her nest, when finished, has not a twig in its 
composition. She simply has an industrial mania coupled with 

reat powers of endurance. The kindly tendency of the female 
somes may be readily overcome by such foolishness, and it is certain 
that we have come to the point that every spring there is a battle 
with the wrens. here is feeling in it also. I have heard Jenny 
designated as a mean little chirpy creature, a little cock-tailed 
nuisance, that wretched hen-wren, etc.; and the domestic besom is 
freely used. 

T once had a time with Jenny myself, all the more of a time, 
perhaps, because she was a widow. One day she came to us alone, 
ull of distressful fidgets, and applied herself with feverish energy 
to the making of a nest. It was late in the season, and the nest was 
certainly not her first one. Her tragic story was easily guessed: her 
husband was dead and her nest destroyed. She was now possessed 
with the idea that she must have another. It is superfluous to 
advert to this instinct of nest-building and incubation. Every 
boy knows that a goose will sit all summer, and, so far as known, 
all the following winter, upon an assortment of corn-cobs, and that 
nothing short of the ordinance of immersion, applied to the 
verge of drowning. will effect the reformation of an aged hen. 

But this little widow chose—partly with the perversity of her sex 
and condition, I suppose—no more retired place for the intended 
nest than the pump-spout. In the then state of civilization in that 
town this spout was required to emit‘a sizable stream for domestic 
purposes at frequent intervals all day. There are hydrants now, 
but they were not then foreseen, and it was thought necessary to 
keep the pump in use for the present. This phenomenal midget 
could fill that spout full of twigs between drinks, and did so 
repeatedly. Ejected and deprecated she still remained steadfast to 
the spout, and for three days, and until a plug was made, the 
plague continued. After that she went down into the pump from 
the top, and nearly filled the structure full of small round timber 
of various sizes before her new industry was discovered. A humane 
and acute female member of the family finally suggested a remedy, 
and what remained of a prehistoric tea-urn was hung up horizon- 
tally near at hand. The widow immediately appropriated this relic, 
as was expected, and filled it entirely full of small sticks the same 
day. The poor little creature then went elsewhere, never finishing 
the nest, and, I trust, finally mated again and lived happily. But 
as to the latter part it is doubtful. Among the birds there is no 
place for widows, and her very slim chance of marrying again de- 
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pended entirely upon her being able to find some bereaved male 
who had lately lost his wife. 
There can be no denying that birds have their bereavements and 
personal sorrows. ‘There is a higher code than the State laws or the 
sixth commandment, which defines murder as a wanton killing of 
anything. Perhaps every right-feeling man has qualms and prick- 
ings about his wantonness when a boy. For every boy is a savage, 
fawning to superiors, overbearing to those of lesser strength of every 
sex and class, utterly without conscience, restrained only by the fear 
of a personal devil, if at all, and cruel in the true meaning of that 
horrible one’s Murder of the birds does not expend itself entirel 
upon the beautiful and harmless creatures actually maimed or killed, 
but includes also the mate and the young, the memory of whose dis- 
tress may make only a common man, without any pretensions, feel 
like an unhanged pirate thirty years after. The destruction that 
has been going steadily on since the settlement of the country can- 
not be laid entirely upon the women who wear plumage in their 
bonnets, and must shortly come to the attention of those stupid 
assemblies known as legislatures as an economical question. For 
the American apple is becoming wormy, and the small fruits shriv- 
elled and poor, and the bugs and worms are holding high carnival 
on those crops that the stupidest man knows he must have or perish. 
The balance of nature is a law established by a wisdom so supreme 
that such of its details as are merely industrial are calculated to 
excite astonishment. It is so contrived that all may live, and in its 
provisions the birds are as much included as man is. Even the 
worms have an opportunity so great that they may, as a punishment 
for the sin of unwisdom and wantonness, overcome the land like an 
unconquerable host. It has happened, and only education in the 
family and the public school, and statutes that provide an adequate 
punishment for murder and rapine, can prevent its happening again. 
It requires spells of pure idleness, and an abandonment of the 
activities of life shameful to an American citizen, to enable one to 
even partially understand the life of a community that lies all about 
him. More than half the birds that come to these dusty trees and 
this bit of sward are unseen the summer through. Lars that are 
alert at five o’clock in the morning are astonished by flutterings and 
chirpings they can with difficulty understand, and unaccustomed 
eyes are surprised at the fleeting glimpses of sparkling eyes and 
fluttering colors caught in the undergrowth of the currants and the 
nooks and shadows of the lilacs and roses. You may catch once or 
twice in a long summer a fairly satisfactory glimpse of some brown 
or speckled creature you have not seen since you were a boy, and 
when you do he is probably at the moment illustrating that musty 
bit of wisdom about the ‘early bird,” and has at the moment a 
bug crossways in his bill, and is so occupied in hammering the 
legs off and the life out of it that he doesn’t see you. The early con- 
fabulations upon family matters that occur in the undergrowth, the 
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consultations and disagreements, the games thata re played, the 
pieces of songs that are whistled, the flutterings and flirtings that 
are indulged in, are calculated to impress one at intervals with the 
fact that the life he is leading is possibly not the only life, and that 
his individual desires and hopes may not after all be paramount in 
the scheme of creation. These creatures all expect death at your 
hands. If it does not come they are dazed at first, and afterwards 
familiar. When the stage of intimacy has come you need not be 
surprised if they are saucy, and if they even inform you by various 
means quite as plain as words that they will be obliged to you if you 
will attend to your own affairs. The premises are yours by pur- 
chase may be, but still theirs also by a law no human court can 
annul. It is likely that you will hardly be noticed at all if your 
— happens to be coincident with that of a sizable bug or 
alf-grown grasshopper. Any eatable insect will be taken within a 
ard of you, and then and there beaten upon the most convenient 
imb until its legs have gone one way and its wings the other, and 
what remains is a bit of white meat which the captor regards with 
oo complacency, and proceeds to hop away with as one whose day 
as been well begun. 

Some of the smallest and shyest of these creatures, and notor- 
iously the sweetest, singers, are great fighters. This pugnacity stops 
at nothing. I have seen a small dog come running out from among 
the bushes with an expression of astonished fright on his hairy face ; 
while later in the season, when they had perhaps discovered that he 
could not climb and did not eat eggs as a regular diet, they regarded 
him with an indifference almost as offensive as their first enmity. 
I know a person who, when a boy, was frequently made very uncom- 
fortable when upon some apple-tree errand, and has got himself 
pecked in later years to the extent that to be forced into a contro- 
versy of the kind without a hat is to retire ignominiously from the 
field, or rather, the tree. 

As to the larger birds, such as come and goat all hours, the crow- 
blackbirds, jays, and woodpeckers, they soon come to know one well, 
and their various circuses go on continually without reference to 
your presence. The robin is the most familiar of all, and the reader 
who knows him and the wren by all the traditions and stories of 
childhood may perhaps forgive me if I express a feeling I have that 
he is somewhat overrated. He does sing a little, and for a week or 
two in early spring, but one grows tired of his going eternally over 
that refrain about ‘‘ Dorothy Doolittle, my little maid,” ete., like a 
child practising on the piano. After that hilarious season he takes 
to hopping about the yard, head up and looking silly, with a dudish 
hop-and-skip gait that never gets anywhere, and ejaculating a com- 
plaining “put, put, put,” like an unhappy turkey-hen. The cats 
catch him with great frequency because he lacks worldly wisdom, 
and exercises poor judgment about the locality of his nest; and the 
other birds go over and around him contemptuously. His chiefest 
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virtue consists in his skill as a buggist. One oftenest sees him with 
an insect of some kind in his bill, and the moth family fare badly 
with him. He has two other virtues ; he comes directly after the 
bluebird in the spring, and he loves the habitations of the children 
of men. 

This crow blackbird-is troubled with a prejudice, and does not 
appear in the sweet romances wherewith the ear of infancy is 
beguiled. Yet he is in every childish memory of the green fields of 
America. Every man whose youth was familiar with the black up- 
turned furrow behind the creeping plough has a soft side for him, 
connected as he is with memories of the days when sorrow was but 
fora moment, and joy came with the morning. His wagging gait, 
like that of a roistering sailor, the sheeny suit, the golden ring 
about a bold and saucy eye, the quickness to go and the readiness 
to return, the general air of acquaintanceship, are all remembered. 
Sober and businesslike he comes close behind the ploughman, walking 
as fast as the horses, turning his head sidewise to watch for the fat 
white grubs wherewith he stuffs himself to repletion. He has no 
song when one compares him with the thrushes, but what he has he 
makes the most of.: There is something wrong with his throat, a 
kind of family bronchitis that makes his note an uncertain thing 
without defined edge, to emit which costs him great effort. He 
fills himself with breath, ruffles all his feathers, puffs himself out, 
and emits a prolonged and wheezy cry that is something half-way 
between a whistle and a screech. ‘There was a time, and people 
who are offended if called aged can recall it, when this fine bird 
was under the farmer’s ban, and was killed as often as possible. He 
“pulled corn,” probably one green sprout in a million if at all, 
and it was entirely forgotten that he also ate the “cut-worms” which 
sometimes gnawed off acres in a night. 

The dweller in town who cares to notice will often’ be surprised 
at the visits to his premises of several varieties of a bird that never 
nests but in the woods, This is the woodpecker, and some of the 
varieties of him that are rarely seen in the woods at all, so shy are 
they, may occasionally be seen silently and rapidly inspecting the 
grub-haunted bark of the stunted town trees. He does it with the 
air of an expert, in a hurry, never uttering a note or stopping to 
arrange his toilet, and after his silent flitting you may never see him 
again. 

Not so his flandarious kinsman whom all boys know as the yellow- 
hammer. The ringing metallic note, and long, dipping flight of 
this fine fellow are not to be mistaken, and he does not restrain his 
country hilarity when he occasionally comes to town. Had he not 
been there the green woods of boyhood would have lacked a striking 
and characteristic charm, and when he comes now, careering across 
these scrubby arboreal artificialities that have been planted in rows 
and watered from a hydrant all their youth, and proclaiming him- 
self above the house-tops with a loud’yoice, he is greeted with a sur- 
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rised welcome, which, however, he does not much care for. But 

e isnot on business. He is gadding and gossiping the greater part 
of his life. You may have bugs and borers ; Lord knows you have ; 
but he did not come to see you about them. He will go from tree 
to tree, peeping and prying. He will alight upon some convenient 
angle of your humble dwelling and boldly look in at a chamber 
window. He will finally visit the little town barn with room in it 
for half-a-ton of hay, strike some loose board two or three resound- 
ing whacks, and go away with a farewell screech that is like the last 
note of a negro guffaw. 

As the summer wanes there are all sorts of troubles on your prem- 
ises. Birds too little to fly and too big to stay in the nest are here 
and there on walks and porches, exciting pity in the breast of 
maidenhood, and giving you yourself a feeling of bloodthirstiness 
especially directed toward the cats. It is plain that the parents of 
these chirping fledglings are having such troubles as only parents 
can know, but, except for the said cats, nearly all these little palpi- 
tating things would live to go away with their fellows, and to return 
another year. Almost all young birds are fed and watched long 
after they leave the nest. I do not know in any case when the 
actual parting between husband and wife and parents and children 
takes place, but have often seen them together when they were all 
of a size, and when only a peculiar look of adolescent inexperience 
distinguished the fledglings from the parents. But the parting 
comes, in all cases forever, and probably at the time when the vast 
flocks of summer visitors set out together for the south. The prep- 
arations for this migration are often very apparent, and are times of 
great interest to the travellers. There often seems to be a hitch in 
the proceedings caused by waiting for somebody to come who has 
promised to join the expedition, or the want of a chairman for the 
meeting. There is usually a good deal of chattering and gesticu- 
lating and feathered fuss, but the company have departed before 
one knows it, and after a day or two there are only swift flights 
overhead, and gatherings in fields not for chattering, but for eating. 

The cultivated fields of Kansas are a middle ground for this pur- 
pose, and not less so are those of Illinois and Missouri. When, at 
the end of summer, the boy of those localities observes these gath- 
erings in the wheat-field or at the stack-yards, he concludes that they 
are his own summer visitors getting ready to go. In reality they 
probably have already come a thousand miles. Those he knew are 
already gone, or will join some company of these strangers in that 
mysterious journey without a guide whose courses God directs. 
Among my recollections of a time when there were more birds than 
now, is the fact that at sunset, and after, there was a continuous 
noise of whistling wings overhead, and that I wondered inwardly 
why they did not cease when darkness came. Others, perhaps, 
have heard at night the distant honk of the Canada goose, a mile 
high in the darkness. The truth probably is that this mysterious 
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journey is made by night, and there are times when, if one could 
only see them, the air is full of winged hosts. 

ut-of-doors is growing more and more to be a neglected world. 
Town, the city, claims the joys and amusements as well the toils 
and sorrows of that class which, after all, must be conceded to be 
the reading and thinking one. ‘There isa natural thirst after parks, 
as being the nearest approach to woods and fields attainable. So, 
where one can, one has a small and dusty and inadequate imitation 
of the country of his own. Some of the summer dwellers therein 
are attempted to be briefly described here, but it is only a chapter 
where it might be a volume. The harvest is passed now, and the 
summer is ended. There are only some dilapidated nests in the 
leafless trees. Only one of the feathered tribe remains, and that is 
he who hath all seasons for his own, the cheerful English sparrow. 
I see him pecking at the peach-tree buds, and sometimes I hear him 
whistling softly to himself. It is a note of selfish congratulation. 


JAMES STEELE. 
TorpEKA, Kan. 


ONLY AN AIR. 


Puay me that waltz once more ! 
Like a vine my heart it has taken 
Tn curves blooming ever galore, 
As with flowers by breeze and touch shaken. 


An hour comes back to me— 

We danced so gaily, not knowing 
How a cruel fate should decree 

A quarrel—a parting—a going! 


I listen and dream—and then 

Like a melody throbs the entwining 
Of that love about me again, 

With its charming, tender repining. 


‘ Play me that waltz again! 
There is witchery in its flowing, 
Reaching ever back with refrain 
That leaves not, though carelessly going ! 
Ros—E HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


New Lonpon, Conn. 
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A WALL STREET SYMPOSIUM. 
I. THE SECRET OF THE STOCK MARKET, 
“The secrets of the rich are sponges filled with gold.” 


THAT aggregation of valuable and salable assets which we call 
the “ stock-market” is the richest of all human entities; as much 
richer than any one of the holders of its values, no matter how vast 
may be his possessions, as the whole of any combination is greater 
than any of its parts. 

There is almost no limit to the wealth involved in the tissues of 
those great bodies known as the New York Stock Exchange, the 
London Stock Exchange, and the Bourses of Paris, Berlin, and 
Frank fort-on-the- Main. 

Into the lap of each one are poured the resources of great com- 
monwealths, crvstallized by law into tangible entities, and, to use 
a paradox, none the less real because their bodily formations are 
fictitious. ‘The loans of empires, of enormous railway and naviga- 
tion systems, of industrial schemes both of manufactures and’ 
trades, all communicate with the pockets of the greatest as well as 
the humblest capitalist, through the ganglia or nerve-centres of the 
stock exchanges, and in no other way. 

The New York Stock Exchange represents, and in fact is, the 
combined wealth of the northern part of the western hemisphere, 
and is an enormous sponge dripping with gold, which it is in the 
power of any person having at command anywhere from one h7n- 
dred dollars to one hundred millions of dollars to squeeze ; and in 
order that the sponge shall not, like the jelly-fish, absorb the per- 
son who attempts to grasp it, it is only necessary for him te pos- 
sess himself of the knowledge as to how to seize it. 

We will take it for granted that the reader is familiar with at 
least the alphabet of stock, or share, dealing; that he knows 
that when he bnys stock he either pays for it or he pays a certain 
percentage on account, styled a margin ; that on the remainder of 
the purchase pow he pays interest; that he receives dividends 
if any are paid while he holds the shares ; and that if he sells the 
shares and does not at the time own them, he, or his broker, bor- 
rows the shares in order to make a delivery with a view of replac- 
ing them at a lower price at a later date. In the former case he is 
“jong” of the stock and profits by a rise; in the latter, he is 
“short” of the stock and profits by a fall. This basis of element- 
ary knowledge is necessary in order to understand how to deal in 
stocks, and yet there are a great number of small and unlucky spec- 
ulators throughout the country who are unacquainted with the 
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tem of short sales, and therefore are always on the long side of 
the market, and consequently at least half the time on the losing 
side. 

But granted that the reader has acquired this necessary informa- 
tion, the next step is to lay hold of some law or principle which 
shall guide him in the pursuit of profit. The “Sage of Concord” 
indicated this course when he advised to “ Hitch your wagon to a 
star.” ‘This advice is perfectly practicable, if we take the star as a 
synonym for some fixed and luminous law which is eternal and 
unchanging, and will take us along a definite and calculable orbital 
line if we attach ourselves to it. There are unchanging and inviol- 
able laws which govern all phenomena, without any exceptions 
whatever ; therefore there are laws which govern operations in the 
stock market. 

One of these laws, useful so far as it goes, but inadequate to 
general use by reason of the obscurity of the data on which it is 
based, is, that stocks should be bought when lowest and sold when 
highest. ‘The weak point of this principle is that it is practically 
impossible for any of us to ascertain when stocks are at their lowest 
or at their highest. And since during any given year there is but 
one minimum and one maximum point for any specified property, 
a dealer in that property would thus be limited to one. purchase 
and one sale yearly, and these two make only one profit ; or if the 
maximum should precede the minimum, which is entirely suppos- 
able, and he should sell short, there would still be but one profit. 
This principle, therefore, not only breaks down at the outset, but is 
comparatively barren of results even if put into operation. 

There is another alleged principle or rule of action, that the 
operator should ‘Sell when the herd are buying, and buy when 
the herd are selling.” We mention this, not because it merits dis- 
cussion, but because it has been commended by meritorious writers, 
notably by Charles Reade, who injects it into a narrative of a most 
noteworthy stock speculation in Great Britain during the “Hudson” 
Railway Mania. The rule, in —_ English, is this, that you should 
“Sell on a rising market and buy on a falling market”; which is 
worthy to be enunciated by an inmate of a lunatic asylum. Rea- 
son amends the rule as follows: ‘ Buy when the herd has finished 
selling; sell when the herd has finished buying;” which is only 
another form of words for saying, “ Buy at the minimum and sell 
at the maximum,” and this rule we have already dismissed as of 
small utility. 

The majority of stock speculators are addicted to forming opin- 
ions, on which they base their ventures, and which are in reality 
nothing but guesswork based on more or less numerous, but always 
insufficient, data. No liv‘ag man can with certainty predict what 
course the stock market will take during the next hour, or month, 
or year, unless now and then in the face of some unusual phe- 
nomenon, If a large number of banks were to break, or if war 
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were to ve declared with England or France, or if our yield of gram 
were suddenly to be trebled, or if earthquakes were to disem- 
bowel this continent, the tendency of prices of securities could be 
readily predicted ; but in the absence of such critical events no 
one can correctly predict prices ; operations then on either side of 
the market are during nearly all days of the year simply guesswork. 
Now, as to the value of guessing, we are in possession of certain 
tests which it is well to estimate. 

One of the simplest of these tests is illustrated by the flipping of 
acoin. If, prior to flipping, the onlooker predicts 500 heads and 
500 tails during 1000 flips he will not go far wrong, the probable 
percentage of error being less than ten percent. But if he call the 
turn while the coin is in the air, by making guesses at each toss, 
either of head or tail, the probabilities are that he will be wrong 
750 times in the 1000. This is the expectation as deduced from 
mathematical reasoning, and actual results do not greatly vary the 
deduction. The guessing stock-speculator enters upon a dangerous 
game of predicting prices in the face of this inexorable fact of sci- 
ence, and he is further handicapped by commissions and interest, 

And as if he were not satisfied with such progress on the road to 
ruin, he is apt, at the time when losses should teach him to be 

rudent, to commit the imprudence of doubling his ventures, 
This method of reaching the poor-house is recommended in many 
instances by unthinking acquaintances who, as a rule, numerously 
advise an unlucky man. A venture is a losing one—double it. If 
the second venture loses—double again on the same line. Keep up 
the system until the losses are all regained. This fallacy only 
ceases to be fallacious when the speculator possesses unlimited cap- 
ital ; and if the final venture is a success it may, or it may not, 
restore his loss. Let us suppose that he loses 10 per cent on 100 
shares; then 10 per cent on 200 shares; then buys 400 shares 
which yield him a profit. This profit does not necessarily amount 
to the $3,000 which he has lost. The ordinary speculator would 
be quite apt to sell the 400 shares at a profit of 5 per cent, in the 
fear that the values would fall again ; since, although Rothschild 
advises to “Cut short your losses—let your profits run on,” the 
timid yet rash speculator almost invariably cuts short his profits, 
but takes full losses up to the amount be may have put up on 
margin. 

In order then to properly squeeze the opulent sponge which mod- 
ern civilization places in our way, we must eliminate from our 
plans all guesswork, all reliance upon opinions, either our own or 
those of other persons, and all temptations to overdo any opera- 
tions beyond the limits of safety. Certain events are sure to happen 
—there is sure to be a stock-market—values will surely be sup- 
— by one faction of able-bodied capitalists, and will be beaten 

own by another faction ; which side shall we take? The solution 
of the question is this, Take both sides, and with only one reser- 
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vation, that the prices of stock which you handle, at the time when 
you begin to operate in them, shall be at some point higher than 
the lowest they have ever touched, and lower than the highest they 
have ever touched. 

This principle, at first sight and without being analyzed, might 
seem irrational. 

But it does not follow that a principle or theory is irrational 
because it fails to harmonize with our previous conceptions of truth. 
Truth has been said to lie at the bottom of a well, a profound 
statement, for two reasons if for no other ; first, because we are apt 
to miss the sight of it if we wander over the beaten paths of the 
plain ; second, because all truth is confined within narrow limits, 
so far as its enunciation goes. We know it is an absolute truth 
that the movements of the countless millions of stars, which make 
up our illimitable universe, are made pursuant to a few laws that 
have been announced by Kepler and Newton within the compass 
of less than one hundred and fifty words. These laws, when first 
stated, were rejected by numerous philosophers as absurd ; but the 
good sense of mankind has long since vindicated the conclusion 
that no philosophical truth ever dies. The more profoundly we 
penetrate the depths of celestial mechanics, the more clearly we 
recognize the operation of the principles laid down by the great 
thinkers whom we have mentioned. 

When we attack the problem of the stock-market, which repre- 
sents not only the widely divergent opinions of great numbers of 
able and enterprising men, but also the conflicting interests of 
enormous masses of capital, friendly, neutral, and hostile, we find 
difficulties vastly more numerous than those which render the 
“problem of three bodies ” the despair of astronomers. Our prob- 
lem is not of three bodies, but of a number of bodies indefinitely 
numerous and of varying powers. But we have this advantage : 
the resultant motions are in direct lines, either upward or down- 
ward ; while at the same time the tendency is always and constantly 
directed to one, and only one, result—the restoration of an equilib- 
rium, which equilibrium is never reached. 

As a matter of fact, as a resultant of the forces which are con- 
tinually acting upon them, the prices of stocks are always going u 
or down ; an equilibrium of values never has been, and never will 
be, reached. Therefore, at any time before we are at the bottom 
of any one of the waves of this perturbed sea, if we plunge in—to 
drop the metaphor—if at any time before a given stock touches 
the lowest point or the highest point which it has touched during 
a period of, let us say, five years, we buy and sell it at the same 
price, we occupy a position of safety as regards loss, and of reason- 
able expectation as regards profit. 

At the time when we begin to deal, the stock has been either 
rising or falling. If it continues to rise we remain quiet, since our 
loss on the short or sale side is exactly counterbalanced by our gain 
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on the long or purchase side. We have taken hold of the stock, 
for instance, at 65 after a rise from 60. It mounts to 70. Refer- 
ence to its history during the past years shows that the property 
rarely goes beyond 75. At 70 it falters—hesitates, the market is 
declared feverish. You sell, and reap a profit of five points. You 
wre now short of the stock at 65, and your book show a loss of five 
points, but this loss is only on paper and your profit is in your 
—— The probabilities are that the stock will not hold its price, 

t perhaps goes on up to 72, then staggers ; the pressure to regain 
equilibrium becomes strong enough to overcome factitious efforts for 
arise ; hostile capital attacks more resolutely and the price recedes 
to 67. At this point the value shows stubbornness, and you buy in 
your short stock at 67. You have thus made five dollars per share, 
and lost two dollars ; net profit three, less a trifling sum of twenty- 
five cents per share to your broker. 

This one instance illustrates all instances. Stocks, as we have 
seen, can only go up or down; they always are in a condition of 
upward or downward movement ; you can always buy and sell at 
the same price ; while you are on both sides you run no risk what- 
ever, since each side insures the other; and when you close out 
your contract on one side you have an actual profit in your pocket, 
to protect you against a possible loss on the other side, which loss 
may never accrue, and—if you exercise the faculty of observation— 
if it does accrue, may in almost all cases be made less than the 
profit already realized. 

The principle rests ultimately upon the law of average, which is 
at the basis of all Finance, and when it is once fixed in the mind, 
it imparts to its possessor a serene confidence which contrasts with 
the care-worn emotions of the ordinary speculator as health with 
disease, or light with darkness. One who squeezes the sponge in 
this way never indulges in unreasonable expectation, and never’ 
knows the pangs of disappointed hope. In fact, he says ‘‘ Good- 
by ” to hope at the outset, as a childish dream. He reposes upon 
reasonable expectation which practically amounts to a certainty. 

Is this a royal road to fortune? No. It is only a reasonably sure 
road to a secure competence if you have twenty thousand dollars ; 
or to plentiful pocket money if your capital is two or three thou- 
sund dollars. A capital of one thousand dollars permits you to deal 
in two or three stocks to the extent of ten shares of each, on both 
sides, or practically twenty shares of each. On each ten shares 

our payment must be one hundred dollars, and although while 
oth sides are running, no further payments are necessary; still if 
you close one side prematurely, and the other runs against you, 
you must have a reserve fund to guard your contract. One rule 
you must observe with unswerving fidelity: never let yourself be 
sold out for being in default. Keep your position on the wave, no 
matter how high or how low you may be, and its fluctuations * will 


* The word fluctuation is derived from fuctus—a Wave. 
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bring you either low or high, as you desire. But if you sink, that 
wave will never pick you up again. 

Actual employment of the principle, which we have thus endeay- 
ored to enunciate, exhibits, as a result, a profit of fifty per cent 

early upon capital: not upon the face amounts of transactions, 
but upon capital actually employed. Walter Bagehot was not 
the first, nor shall we be the last, to call attention to the fact that 
small capitals are more productive than large ones, pro rata. A 
certain stock is selling at par to-day, you pay $100, and you are 
the possessor of $1000 of values on which you have borrowed $900 
at simple interest. You pay another $100, and you have delivered 
a buyer $1000 of values, on which you have received $900, and you 
pay no interest at all. 

ion close both sides within thirty days at a profit of twenty-five 
dollars. On the $2000 of face values the profit is only one and a 
quarter per cent, but on the capital actually invested by you, you 
have reaped twelve and a half per cent, or at the rate of one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent per annum. So far forth, your facilities 
are as good as those of the Vanderbilts or Rothschilds. You have 
the same market prices, and your hundreds of dollars are as good as 
their thousands. And you make one hundred and fifty per cent a 
year on your capital, while they make perhaps twenty-five. Vast 
masses of capital, like vast masses of men, are unwieldy. When 
the allied sovereigns in 1815 reviewed their troops on the plain of 
Chalons, Wellington said to one of the British embassy: “‘ That’s 
a splendid sight, and we shall never see its like again, but our little 
army of forty thousand would maneuvre around that half million, 
before those fellows knew what we were doing.” 

Science is the prevision of events ; but outside of the domain of 
Nature we can never forsee events both as to time and place. We 
can calculate future eclipses—the objects to be obscured, the places 
where visible, and the times when they will occur. But we can- 
not calculate the events which will follow the aberrations of human 
volitions, except as to their averages. On these averages we can 
count with perfect certitude. We do not know who will die in the 
city of New York in any given year, but we know that a certain 
number will die out of each thousand of population. So many 
letters each year will be mailed without any addresses ; so many 
men will commit murder, so many suicide, so many burglary, and 
other felonies. There will be so many divorce suits, there will be 
just about so much of everything. Statistics furnish us the ma- 
terials for our inductions. 

In this aspect we can safely view the stock-market. No one can 
guess its course ; but anyone can be sure that the prices will fluc- 
tuate, and within certain bounds. The waves of the ocean whick 
also continually seek a never-found equilibrium, never rise or fall 
above or below certain limits. Below this shifting surface all is 
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tranquillity. Below the waves of the stock-market is the tranquil 
depth of actual value, which is never disturbed. Just as a bushel of 
wheat will never sell below a certain price—will always be worth 
something—so will an interest in a useful, dividend-paying railroad 
or telegraph line always be worth something, and that something 
will always be a wide remove from nothing. 

To style stock-dealing gambling is therefore a perversion of 
words. One who gambles works for something or nothing ; and 
whatever he lays down, he either recoups it, or it is a total loss, 
But the stock-dealer handles values that are as absolute as the 
value of wheat, or any other commodity that is used and paid for 
by human needs ; and there is no reason in the nature of the case 
why he should not pursue his ventures on such correct principles 
as always tend to reward intelligent labor. 

That feature of the stock-market which moralists condemn is not 
an inherent quality. That men have an sree to “ plunge” 
in stock-dealing is not evidence that stock-dealing is necessarily 

mbling. Men may gamble on the weather, but seed-time and 
rarvest never fail, whether to-morrow turn out to be rainy or sunny. 
There are men who go into Wall Street with what they consider 
ample capital, and they lose‘it all. They could lose millions if 
they kept on at the foolish game in which thousands, or hundreds 
of thousands, have disappeared. 

Buy ten thousand shares on a margin of ten per cent in hope of 
a rise ; let the price drop ten per cent, as it can and sometimes 
does within a week, and a hundred thousand dollars vanish. 
Plunge again, go short of the market, and when it rises, lose an- 
- other hundred thousand. Any one of the large brokers will open 
his books to a trusted acquaintance, aad show him numerous cases 
of just such folly. 

Against such instances of human folly we place, as a contrast, 
the man who equips himself with the life-preserver of statistics and 
prudence, commits himself to a long swim in the sea of values, 
does not expect a wave always to keep mounting or to go down 
below the normal depth to which its previous rise subjects it. Nor 
does he expect to swim across the ocean in a day or a week. In 
fact, he expects nothing beyond that which it is his reasonable 
right to expect. 

Judgment and prudence we must use, of course. We must also 
employ some measure of time and vigilance. If a capitalist wishes 
to go to sleep, let him invest on mortgage, and draw five per cent 
on his capital. But a fifty per cent harvest demands a moderate 
amount of attention ; and all will fail without prudence. 

“Truly the only path of a tranquil life stretches straight through 
Discretion. There is no real Divinity, 1f Prudence be absent. Yet 
foolish. men make Blind Chance a Goddess, and worship her.” This 
is the wisdom of Old Rome. Let us listen to Old England: 
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‘* Tis said a wise man all mishaps withstands ; 
For though by storms we borne to mischiefs are, 
Yet grace and prudence bayle our careful bands ; 
Each man, they say, his fate hath in his hands, 
And what he marres, or makes to lose or save, 
Of good or ill, his even self doth have.” 
—Higgins, Mirror for Magistrates. 


- And yet we hardly expect the reader to listen to us. But before 
condemning or approving, let him take a few inexpensive lessons 
from his own experience, since, 

‘* All experience is an arch. wherethrough 


Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever as we move.” 


A VETERAN OPERATOR. 


Il. THE SAFEST RULE OF SYSTEMATIC STOCK SPECULATION. 


“* And look before you ere you leap ; 
For as you sow, y’are like to ~~ 
—Hudibras, Part-II. 508. 


The field of Wall Street is so vast and it ssuccessful cultivation is 
followed by so rich a harvest that any plan which offers the possi- 
bility of working in it to the greatest advantage merits most careful 
consideration. 

While many have amassed large fortunes by judicious purchases 
and sales of stocks, many more have encountered loss through poor 
judgment, rash dealing, or want of common-sense; and the latter, 

eing a large and numerous class, have done much to create the 
impression that all speculative transactions are certain to result in 
disaster. 

A little reflection will convince any intelligent person that, as 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds are representative of certain property, 
transactions involving their purchase and sale are absolutely similar 
to such transactions in any other species of property; that is to 
say, are profitable or unprofitable according to the correctness of 
the judgment of the buyer or seller. ‘The gains and losses are only 
more signally marked in these railroad properties because of the 
vastness of the transactions in one limited centre of trading. 

The system of dealing on margins is supposed to be peculiar to 
Wall Street, but this is not the case. A margin is a deposit of a 
certain amount of money placed: in the hands of a broker by his 
customer who desires either to buy a stock which he thinks will 
advance, or to sell a stock which he thinks will decline, and is 
deposited to secure the broker against a small adverse move in the 
market-price of the stock, pending the payment of the full pur 
chase-price, the delivery of the stock, or the closing of the trans- 
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action. The same thing is done by dealers in real estate, by pur. 
chasers of property on bond and mortgage, by buyers of large 
lines of merchandise, etc. 

The buyer of ¢en shares of a stock quoted at 75, instead of 

aying the full purchase price, $750, may deposit, say $100, and his 
Sochr or his bank will furnish $650 with which to complete the 
purchase, taking the stock as collateral for the loan. The broker 
does not become the owner of the stock; he holds it for his customer, 
and will keep it for him and collect dividends for him, when such 
are declared, and will sell it for him when ordered. 

This he will do for his customer without any benefit from the 
transaction except his small commission of 4 of 1 per cent; the 
only requirement in this case being that his customer shall take u 
the stock or else keep the margin good in case of a decline whisk 
might endanger the loan, otherwise the broker would be obliged to 
sell the stock. 

The sale of a stock is often made first, and in this case the 
margin protects the broker against an advance. This process, 
which is known as “selling short,” is of great use to the experienced. 
operator, and not generally well understood. It may be briefly 
explained by an example: suppose the price of Union Pacific to be 
46; on receiving an order to sell, say, 100 shares at that figure, the 
broker first sells the stock on a deposit of margin to protect him 
against an advance in the market price, and then dorrows the 
stock for delivery and continues to do so as long as his customer 
remains ‘ short.” 

Now, suppose that the price of Union Pacific should decline to, 
say, 41; the stock might be purchased at that figure, and the 
‘short sale” closed or “covered” at a profit of 5 per cent, or 
$500. 

Stocks are borrowed and loaned from day to day on the ex- 
changes, and a broker can borrow any active speculative stock by 
depositing the full market price as security for its return. 

It will be thus seen that as purchases and sales of the speculative 
favorites can be made at any time, and as the fluctuations of such 
stocks are recorded every few minutes, it only remains for the 
operator to decide upon some plan for making the most profit 
from them. 

If he were to buy on sharp declines and sell on rallies he woul | 
make continuous profits in an ordinary market, in which the fluct- 
uations are within one or two per cent, and in both directions; 
but when a stock moves rapidly in one direction only, a quotation 
which seemed low on one day may appear to be very high at the 
next. If he then attempts to average and increase his holdings, a 
further adverse move may occur and require the outlay of consider- 
able capital; therefore, though this plan may be a good one within 
certain limits, it is not to be recommended as the best for operators 
with moderate means. 
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The greatest loss to the average trader is owing to the fact that 
he is eager to make a small profit, but remargins or holds on for a 
long time if the market goes against him. If the reverse process is 
adopted great profit ought to result from a favorable movement, 
and but little loss from an adverse one. Therefore, the best and 
safest rule concisely stated is: 


‘Cut off your losses; let your profits run.” 


Even when we think that the stock-market has been unduly 
depressed and that an advance ought surely to come, or when we 
are in possession of what we consider good information as to the 
course of the market, we must remember that the best judges may 
be mistaken, that the unexpected often happens, and that some 
s ‘dden and unforeseen cause may arise to upset the most careful 
calculations. 


‘The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 


If after exercising ordinary care in buying a stock you find 
that it does not advance, and even declines, it is best to sell out 
at once, taking a small loss. You can afford many small losses 
better than one big one; and, being out of the market, you will be 
free to make a new deal unhampered by an old one. 

If, on the other hand, the transaction shows a profit you should 
allow-such profit to run to a reasonable point according to the con- 
dition of the market. You can better afford to let a profit alone 
than a loss. If a few operations result in small losses, it is good 
policy to deal in a larger number of shares so that the next profit 
may be larger. As Cowper says: 


‘A fool must now and then be right—by chance ;” 


much more must he, whose transactions have been made with care, 
be sure to realize good results from some. 

The limits of profit and loss to be fixed should depend somewhat 
upon the ordinary range of fluctuations of the stock; it is most 
always best to close at the first and smallest loss, but whatever 
limits are determined upon before commencing the operations 
should be strictly adhered to. For example: if you decide to pur- 
chase a stock, the ordinary fluctuations of which are about one per 
cent daily, it should be held for about one per cent profit, but the 
loss should be taken at a small fractional decline. Or, if you decide 
to buy a stock which is quoted at, say, 65, and seems likely to 
advance rapidly, you might order a purchase at 65 and another at 
644 if possible, giving an absolute order to close both lots at about 
644 should the decline continue. 

Ona very active market it is sometimes a very good plan to 
reverse your position, that is, if your purchase shows a slight loss, 
sell twice as much and make your profit from a falling market. 
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If you choose to make your limits wider or narrower you can do 
so with equal advantage, but you must faithfully adhere to such 
limits. Whatever may be the limits upon which you decide, the 
point at which the loss is to be taken should be closer to the 
market than the point determined upon for profit. 

Dealing on the “short side,” in the first place, is better than 
commencing with a purchase, as declines are usually sharper and 
more sudden than advances, and interest charges are avoided. 

For example, when ‘‘ Atchison” was selling at 38, and had 
already advanced rapidly, a sale being made at that figure, it would 
be advisable to place a stop-order at 384, or to take a profit only 
on a decline of two per cent. 

Or else, by making the limits wider, the order might be given to 
sell a certain number of shares at 38, and ¢wice as much at 38}, 
with a positive order to limit the loss by closing both the transac- 
tions at 39. While, on the other hand, the profit on a decline 
might be taken at 34 or 35. 

This plan of dealing admits of operations on very moderate capi- 
tal, $100 or $200 being sufficient to control small lots. 

No long and protracted holding is necessary—in fact, the nearer 
your limits the better; and the more quickly the transaction is 
closed the sooner you can deal again; this is especially important 
in case the transaction has resulted in a small loss, as you would 
then deal in a larger number of shares. 

Another advantage of this rule is that no matter how much or 
how fast the stock is moving you will know that your transaction 
is closed at only a small loss if the course of the market is against 
you, or at a good profit if such course is in your favor. 

Even at a distance from the market you can have no cause for 
anxiety, no risk of large amounts, no call for remargin. No matter 
how fast the stock may be moving, you know that you are out of 
it on the first adverse move; while, if the course of the market be 
favorable, you may realize very good profits. 

Fhe writer of this article has been both a broker and an operator 
in stocks for many years, and offers the foregoing suggestions and 
advice as the result of his close observation and study of the 
methods adopted by successful traders. 

8. J. Peck. 


New York. 


II. THE FINANCIAL VISION OF DANTE. 


I, DANTE, christened Durante, of the family of the Alighieri, 
make this communication, in prose rather than verse, to a more or 
less expectant public, for two reasons: First, because as yet in 
the solemn company which I have kept beyond the portals of the 
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earth since the year 1321, I have not had time to learn the art of 
English poetical rhythm, and Italian verse is no longer esteemed and 
sought for by the translators of other nations; second, because it 
has dawned upon me during these centuries that prose is a greater 
achievement than poetry in respect of art in composition, and a 
more flexible and apposite method of communicating truth. Now 
to my vision. 

You will remember that in the fourth canto of the “Inferno” of 
the “ Divina Commedia,” I introduced to you a group of great poets 
standing in the heart of a deep forest, and that “when they 
together short discourse had held, they turned to me with saluta- 
tion kind, beckoning me; but greater honor still they gave me, for 
they made me of their tribe, and I was sixth amid so learned a 
band.” And with these great souls, as well.as with those others 
whom I mentioned in that canto, Socrates, Plato, Democritus, 
Diogenes, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Orpheus, Cicero, Seneca, Euclid, 
Ptolemy, Hippocrates, Galen, Avicenna, and Averroes—with all 
these and many of their renowned followers I have wintered and 
summered in these shadowy limbos, whence I now address you, 
during nearly six centuries. But I have worn them out, and 
abandoned their society. There have been arrivals from a_ busier 
and a greater world than they knew; philosophers greater than 
Socrates; poets of action of more sublime aspirations than those of 
Homer and Lucan; kings of vaster empires than those of Persia 
and Rome—the philosophers, poets, and kings of finance, that 
great realm of which every man who walks the planet is a subject, 
and with whose prosperity his own well-being is indissolubly 
connected. 

Admitted to the society of these great souls, catalogued on earth 
as Jacob Little, Anthony Morse, Leonard Jerome, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Daniel Drew, James Fisk, Moses Taylor, and Samuel J. 
Tilden, I have learned in a few revolutions of our larger spheres 
amid the planetary spaces more of the genuine philosophies of 
life than I ever dreamed of learning during my fifty-six years in 
Florence and Ravenna. In Italy we had no Finance. Italians 
invented Bills of Exchange, Double-entry Bookkeeping, and 
Banks ; but we never dreamed of Bourses, Stock Exchanges, and 
the colossal moneyed fabrics to be thereafter reared by railroad 
‘management. 

And since I have listened to the words of these sages and heroes 
of the material world, I have experienced a mental growth such as 
would have astonished our old-time philosophers of Italy. Sitting 
at ease over our hippocras and ambrosia in the blest umbrage that 
borders the shining river in which we immortals lave, and recking 
not of morning and evening in aland where there is neither sunrise 
nor sunset, we drink in the words of wisdom from perennial sources 
of truth. 

» Said Jacob Little, in almost a revery: ‘‘I was the author of the 
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rofound system of selling short. My method was that of the sixty. 
Sey option, and I could thus influence the destiny of vast amounts 
in shares without owning any, or paying interest, or being forced 
to borrow in order to deliver during the two months. Novel 
innovations have wrought the ruin of my pet system; we never 
shall look upon its like again.” 

“ Systems, indeed !” said Anthony Morse; “it is the system busi- 
ness that ruins everybody. Mine ruined me. But may this bumper 
of hippocras be my last if it was not almost as sweet to be ruined 
by my system as enriched by any other.” 

The somewhat thin voice of the sage of Greystone then came from 
the exterior of the cenacle. ‘‘ Methinks this hippocras is not of so 
refined a flavor as the amontillado of *54, which I left in my 
Gramercy Park cellars, and which was distributed at auction amon 
a party of politicians and speculators who couldn’t have tol 
marsala from vodka-spirits. And yet systems of stock-speculation 
are very good so far as they go, and would be better if we could 
eliminate the danger of the unknown factor, as well as the monstrous 
absurdity of the maturity of chances. The unknown factor is the 
genius of the cumulative, which acts in accelerating progression, 
and baffles analysis. One of its shifting and indeterminate co- 
efficients is the wavering nature of human judgment, resolute and 
sagacious one day, fickle and silly the next. 

**One of my acquaintances carefully nurtured and practised the 
following system. When he bought shares, he gave his brokers 
orders to sell them again if their price should fall to the extent of 
one-quarter per cent. If the price were to rise one per cent, then 
to sell at that profit; in this way he could afford to lose four times 
where he gained once, and still keep on an even keel. He gave the 
same orders when he operated on the short side. His everlasting 
motto was, ‘Cut short your losses; let your profits run on’.” 

“What became of the cuss?” These startling words were 
uttered by Jim Fisk, who marched boldly up, clad in the uniform 
of the Commodore of the Bristol (R. I.) Steamboat Navy. 

“My learned friend,” replied Tilden, “has asked a pertinent 
question. The ‘infallible martingale’ to which I have alluded 
finally caused my acquaintance to date his will from the poor-house; 
and with such skill and brevity was it drafted that it was not 
contested. Alas! how much happier in that respect was his lot 
than mine! ‘The Court of Appeals, Iam informed, is still brood- 
ing over the interpretation of mine, and eventually I think Jo 
Choate and his colleagues will absorb the whole property.” 

“ Haow did that air event happen?” was the question piped up 
by Daniel Drew. “I mean the poor-house business. Did he get 
catched on Waybosh sheers ?” 

‘“*The Wabash shares,” said Tilden, “were one cause of his 
ruin. If the gentleman from Putnam County will allow me 
to develop his pun, I will state that they were one blade of. 
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the shears that cut his thread of financial life. Wabash was at 
90, he bought at 90 and dropped out at 893. He bought again 
at 89} and tried to drop out at 89; but the slump was too 
quick for him and he obtained only 88}. Initial failure of the 
system; cog wheels will break a cog now and then. ‘Some 
pork wil? boil that way.’ But why wear out an hour of our long- 
enduring day? Step by step he accumulated losses of quarters and 
halves, with brokers’ commissions, until he began to talk in his 
sleep and alarm the neighbors. One day he calculated the maturity 
of the chances, and announced that the falling process had ceased 
and that a rise must take place. He bought 5000 shares—another 
drop; this time one-half. Maturity of chances again. 10,000 shares 
—another drop of one per cent. The bottom then fell out of the 
market, and he took a day off and went out to look for it. 

“Finally he found it, and bought 5000 shares. A rise of one 
half per cent followed. So pleased was he with a view of profit 
that he sold out. If he had stayed in he would have doubled his 
rofit. Second failure of the system; its votaries lack courage to 
ive up to it. Then he bought in again, and a drop ensued. Then 
took a series of wiggle-waggle movements, by which he con- 
tinually lost quarters and rarely—almost never—made units. On 
the wall of his snug quarters in the poor-house I saw some columns 
of his figures, reminiscences of his career. Whitewash came 
cheaper than paper. Stocks, it appeared, lost quarters seventeen 
times to one gain ofa unit. ‘Total collapse of system, simultane- 
ously with the disappearance of the gentleman’s bank account.” 

The splendid form of Cornelius Vanderbilt now came forward. 
“TI have no patience with systems,” said he. “My plan always 
was to buy all I could of anything which I knew was both good and 
cheap; then borrow all I could on it and buy more. Once I went 
to the American Exchange Bank and asked for a loan of $500,000. 
Money was in great demand; the cashier scanned my securities, 
— them, then called the president in. The president said, 
‘Mr. Vanderbilt, we can’t doit. If we credit you this amount, 
you will probably check it all out to-day. Your daily balance 
isn’t worth considering; it is one of the poorest in the Bank. . 
Please excuse us.’ I replied, ‘ Mr. , I mean to have this money 
to buy more stock; you and your directors are interested in this 
stock; my purchases will benefit your interests. If you don’t lend 
me the money, I shall sell half a million of B—— shares on 
which you have loans. This will break the market and endanger 
your loans. Furthermore, I shall close my account with this Bank 
and let the fact be known. Do you like the scheme?’ ‘Let me 
have your batch of collateral,’ answered the president, ‘and you 
can draw as you proposed.’ 

“T always insisted too on an obedient following, and that people 
whom I enriched should do as I said, at least to a proper extent. 
I ruined John Tobin and Jo Harker after I had made their fortunes, 
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because they attempted to go it alone in opposition to my wishes, 
They had systems too! D—n systems. Buy all you can of real 
values, cut down expenses, swell profits, and never sell what you 
haven’t got. By those means I left a tidy sum to Bill and his 
brothers, and my last advices from the snug little planet that still 
keeps on whirling around below us, are that their children have 
got it yet with a laudable increase.” 

“Say usufruct,” interposed Tilden. ‘‘ By the way, did not your 
will also meet with rough handling in the courts ?” 

«It did,” replied the massive figure of the departed Commodore, 
“Evarts was at that time Secretary of State. I paid him $50,000 
to come on from Washington, one day, to the Surrogate’s Court, 
City Hall Park, New York. He spoke three minutes and a quarter. 
What he said was all in one sentence, and its purport was, that he 
agreed with the ideas advanced by his junior colleague, and that on 
the whole the case had been well presented, and the Surrogate had 
better agree with him also. Evarts can talk more and say less than 
any man yet on our late planet. He can truly say, like the noisy 
schoolboy, ‘I didn’t say anything; I only spoke.” When in the 
fulness of time he joins us, I shall keep at a safe distance, saying 
to him from afar in the words of my friend Tilden, ‘I will see you 
later ’—when time isn’t of so much consequence to me.” 

The portly form of Fisk now took the floor. 

“«There are systems and systems. I believed in great steps; 
no petty measures. My father taught this to me: ‘Don’t 
tell a he for ten cents, but tell ten lies for a dollar, if you 
need the dollar... When I wanted a railroad, I got into the 
directors’ office with a printing-press, and I soon had a majority 
of the shares. Then I was boss. What was the Erie when I 
took it? Two streaks of rust and the Right of Way, with twenty 
millions of Share Capital. What was it when I was removed 
by Stokes’s bullet? A steel-railed double track with seventy 
millions of Share Capital. Corneel,” continued he, addressing 
himself to the shade of the Commodore, “ we have dissipated all 
our animosities in the clouds, but we did over-issue on you that 
trip, didn’t we, when we made you pay seventy for ten millions 
that cost us only paper, ink, and labor ?” 

“* Sir,” said the Commodore, gloomily, “there are certain strings 
of the human heart which had better not be vibrated.” 

“ Allow me,” said Jerome, “a word as to systems. They may be 
good, but if good, they must be persevered in when once entered 
upon. Mine was simple and sure. I went to pieces only when I 
departed from it. It was this: Never buy into any stock at any 
price, nor in any quantity, so that you cannot repeat the purchase 
forty times if necessary before you close the deal. 

“ Let a stock drop from par to 60, you ought to have it on every 
unit on the down grade. ‘Then it averages you 80. An amend- 
ment is that you increase your purchases as tie price falls, so that 
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you have ten times as much at 60 as at par. Then . moderate 
rise clears you from loss, and you walk on velvet. This 1s a grand 
system, but there are few who have the capital and courage to 
follow it out. Fear demoralizes them; they grow weary of buying 
into a depreciating value, and in larger amounts. They are not so 
resolute as Macbeth, who says: 


‘I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.’ 


Whether long or short, I was too heavily involved in Pacific Mail. 
I couldn’t double; I couldn’t even carry my self-imposed loads. 
But the bitterest pill was my exclusion from the Directors’ Dinner.” 

“You wouldn’t have enjoyed it,” interposed Morse. “They 
had Chateau Yquem with the fish—oysters with sugar would have 
been as palatable; and although they had ordered madeira with 
the game, the rascally caterer worked in Sicily marsala on them, 
and they didn’t know the difference.” 

A shudder visibly entered Jerome, and passed out at the other 
side. 

‘«<«Heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ But my 
grievance was this: I came to the door, and was about to enter 
upon the bright scene. Julius, the doorkeeper, knew me very 
well. ‘Sorry, Mas’r Jerome, but dis yere dinner am only for de 
stockholders of re-cord ; I’se got de names on dis list. I doan see 
yours, Mas’r Jerome.” ‘ Why, Julius,’ said I, ‘I’m short fifty 
thousand shares of the stock; there is not a man inside there who 
has half the interest in it that I have.’ ‘Is dat so, Mas’r Jerome? 
How bery sorry I am de rules are so frigid.” So I walked sadly 
away and had a correct but somewhat slow dinner at Delmonico’s 
with Bob Schuyler. Bob seemed somewhat distrait and hipped. 
No wonder! He fled two days afterward, when his defalcation to 
the New Haven road came to light.” 

“ Allow me a word as to systems,” said Moses Taylor. (As he came 
into the foreground Drew nudged Vanderbilt and whispered, ‘‘ He 
ain’t no talker; never was; but he can pack an awful amount of 
— into a few words.”) ‘‘Systems are strong, if you are. 
f you weaken, ¢hey weaken. I was a merchant, and my best hold 
was sugar; that was my main chance. When I bought shares I had 
first ascertained that they had value—just as real value as sugar; 
then, that they could be bought for less—much less—than their 
real value; finally, that they were shares of property that was 
located where it was needed. Then I bought out-and-out all I 
could pay for,and put the shares in my safe. After the stock 
became speculative, as all stocks do sooner or later, 1 used to lend 
it out on the security of lawful money; and with this money I 
bought more stocks. Thus I made the bears carry my stock, and I 
paid no interest. Such was my system; to buy, own, and lend. 
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When I came to this locality, I left forty millions of value behind 
me. Hippocras and ambrosia are free, and we require no change of 
clothing. We want for nothing; but I miss the delight of handlin 
those beautiful, crisp certificates of shares of Lackawanna which 
bought at 30 and 40, and was in the habit of lending against one 
hundred dollars each of lawful money, on which no interest was 
collectable. 

“This free conversation began with me,” remarked Jacob Little, 
coming forward again, “ and all of the brethren have been more or 
less heard from; but there is one system which none of them has 
mentioned, and yet, even in the earlier days of the Stock Exchange, 
immediately after I had invented and put into operation the seller- 
sixty business, some of the mathematical heads of the Exchange 

ractised what they called the ‘system of averages.’ They were 

orever averaging up, or averaging down; but it always seemed to 
me that the proper course was to average on both sides at once. 
But just as I was about to put this ~ into practice my failure 
took place, and I never again regained my former position. When 
our failures take place, our late associates are apt to thrust us aside; 
their actions speak louder than words in saying, ‘We have no 
further use for you.’” ' 

“True,” said Morse; ‘‘when I broke on Fort Wayne, they had 
no further use for me.” 

“‘T retired as gracefully as I could,” said Jerome, ‘‘ when I was 
swamped on Pacific Mail. Alliances with English nobility cheered 
my later years on the planet. ‘That was my method of averaging.” 

“T hain’t got no use for averaging,” said Drew. “ Make or break, 
was always my system. It worked to a charm; I made, and then I 
broke. Do you remember, Corneel, how I cried in your reading 
room at your house, that day when you wouldn’t let up on me?” 

**T couldn’t help refusing to let up, Daniel,” replied Vanderbilt; 
‘one of us had to lie down. You were the under dog at the time, 
and I preferred not to change places with you. But here I trust 
all is forgiven, although not forgotten.” 

“Tl go bail for that,” interposed Fisk. ‘‘ And as for systems, 
the biggest thing is always the best if you know how to handle it. 
You can run the world easier than you can run a Sixth-Avenue 
banana stand. But all this while we haven’t heard from our some- 
' what melancholy-looking friend, who, by the way, appears to be 

taking notes of our conversation. Will ‘ae allow me, sir,” turning 
to me, “to ask you what you think about systems for gobbling 
fortunes in the stock-market ?” 

Bowing low to the distinguished group, I said, “ The modesty of 
poets is proverbial, and although I have given over verses, I retain 
my diffidence. But I am informed that men succeed in trade as 
manufacturers or merchants. Now the manufacturer of shares of 
stock must occupy the post nearest of all to fortune, since he pro- 
duces at a small price something which he sells at a great price. In 
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this way, living manufacturers have produced Union-Pacific, 
Missouri-Pacific, Kansas and Texas, the Nickel-Plate, and various 
other ingenious combinations of railroad iron with geographical 
extension, and have successfully unloaded them on the community. 
This is the best system, because the largest and the safest. Now 
the shares of these enterprises are continually being tossed up and 
down like the waves of the sea, and it looks to me, although I 
speak with great diffidence, since I occupy the position spoken of 
by my departed friend, Lucretius (with whose writings I fear most 
of you are not familiar), as follows: 


‘Suave, mari magno turbantibus equora ventis 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem: 

Non quia vexari quemquam est jocunda voluptas; 
Sed, quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave est.’ 


And since Mr. Fisk and Mr. Drew do not appear to thoroughl 
grasp the meaning of these verses, I will render them into suc 
words as the Vermonter and the Putnam County native may un- 
derstand: ‘It is nice to stand safely on the sea-shore, and look at 
folks who are struggling against shipwreck; not because you 
delight in other people’s misfortunes, but because while they suffer, 
you are free from them.’ 

“ Now, it appears that since the top of the wave must fall, and the 
bottom of the wave must rise, there must be a method of swimming 
in this sea of values, on whose surface the fluctuations are con- 
tinuous but never beyond certain limits, by which one may keep 
on the slope of the waves, neither at the top nor bottom, and enjoy 
and profit by his bath. But I will not enter upon an argument 
over the question, since arguments rarely convince, and almost 
always fatigue. I have been profoundly interested in the state- 
ments made by the sodality here assembled. That half of its 
members were stamped as failures on the planet does not take 
away from my respect for them. Many excellent poets have also 
been failures. Socrates was a failure, Napoleon was a failure; 
then why not a Drew, a Morse, a Little? I do not regret that I 
have abandoned the philosophers of the abstract school, and have 
become an attendant upon so distinguished a group as you com- 
pose—men whose game was the improvement of the means of com- 
munication among different and far-removed aggregations of men, 
and whose counters were the treasuries of the planet.” 

DANTE, per pro CHAMPION BIssELL. 
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PLEASURES OF AUTHORSHIP. 


PLEASURES OF AUTHORSHIP. 


I am often asked whether I enjoy writing, and I generally reply 
that I do not. But I say this with certain mental reservations, 
The mechanical act of putting words on paper is often disagreeable, 
not only because hand and eye get weary, but because the act is 
mechanical, and indispensable. Human beings hate whatever is 

compulsory. Moreover, a thing that is constantly repeated, day after 
day, is seldom alluring when the hour to begin again arrives: one 
thinks he would rather do anything else. I remember when I was 
training for a boat-race in college, I was always reluctant to get 
into my seat in the boat; though it is also true that, once there, I 
was willing enough to stay. And so, though it often goes against 
the grain to sit down to my writing-table in the morning, it not 
seldom happens that I am loth to get up again when the working- 
hours have run out. The mind is a whimsical creature; but I am 
inclined to think that it thrives better when ruled with a rod of 
iron than when humored and cosseted. 

Occasionally it happens that one takes up the pen with positive 
enjoyment. A fair sheet of paper, easy pen, good ink, brain clear 
and active, and the inward conviction of having something inter- 
esting to write—these are conditions that may render delightful 
what is ordinarily drudgery. And if the writer have a good hand- 
writing it probably adds to his enjoyment. He likes to see appear, 
one after the other, the shapely letters, the handsome words, the 
neatly arranged paragraphs. For my own part, I take a certain 
satisfaction in paragraphing and punctuating correctly: and I dis- 
like erasures. ‘Twenty years ago I would rather rewrite a whole 
page than cross out a word. In 1873 I rewrote a novel, in whole 
or in part, seven times; partly as an exercise in style, but partly 
in order to send a clear copy to the printer. Bret Harte once told 
me that he, also, took intolerable pains rather than send in inter- 
lined copy. On the other hand, all of Balzac’s works were a mass 
of corrections. - If we are to judge by results, perhaps Balzac’s 
method was the better one. Nowadays I seldom correct my first 
draft. Practice has enabled me to say what I mean at the first 
trial; and the sentences form themselves in my mind before I write 
them down. ‘The excellence of Poe’s chirography is historical. I 
saw the other day the MS. of his “ Murders in the Rue Morgue” 
—upwards of a score of exquisitely-written foolscap pages—with 
scarcely an erasure. But it is known that Poe was prone to copy 
out his work. Robert Francillon, the English he ey informed 
me that it afforded him great pleasure to copy his manuscripts. 
He had a beautiful handwriting, clear and evenas print. I suppose 
perfection of outward form may, in a measure, conduce to clearness 

and solidity of style. Though I cannot adduce many statistics, I 
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think poets are apt to make the final copies of their verses very 
neat and accurate, chirographically speaking. Tennyson does—or 
did; and so did Browning, in spite of the headlong welding of his 
intellectual method. Coventry Patmore has a slipshod hand-— 
writing. Barry Cornwall’s was fine and regular. But it is curious 
how typewriting seems to take all distinction and interest out of 
“manuscript ” poetry—and out of prose, too, for that matter. It 
ought to be restricted to business letters. I don’t see why the types 
should not be made to represent a really beautiful handwriting, 
instead of print. 

But let us ascend to higher levels. I am sure that young authors 
are fascinated by the novelty and curiosity that belong to the first 
step in authorship. ‘They do not know what wonderful, immortal 
thing they may not be capable of writing. They find delight in 

enerating ideas, and in recording them—the delight of creating 
os it iscalled). The regions that we old ones know so well, and are 
so tired of, they traverse with eager steps and enchanted eyes. A 
felicity of phrase exhilarates them. They live in and dream of 
what they are doing, instead of dismissing it with relief from the 
mind the moment they leave the table. They carry word for word 
in their memory whole pages—nay, almost whole books—that they 
have written. I think that, for a man of talent—certainly for a 
man of genius—the worst possible school of literature is journalism, 
because it destroys this early enthusiasm, and checks individuality. 
Even magazines are injurious in this way; our magazines multiply 
writers, but they destroy the best quality of writing. We shall 
never have a good literature until magazine editors abate somewhat 
of their virulent ‘ taste” and omniscience: unless, indeed, the copy- 
right law effects more than at present seems likely. If authors 
could afford to depend upon book publication for their returns, 
then might readers’ palates be delighted with new and strange 
flavors to which they have long been strangers. 

In a greater or less degree, the Pleasures of Hope are always to 
be counted among the pleasures of literature. Authors hope for 
three things: first, for the revelation in themselves of some new and 
towering form of genius; secondly, for that public recognition of 
their genius which is fame; and, thirdly, for adequate pecuniary 
returns. Perhaps one or two authors in a century find their hopes 
in these respects fulfilled. Others are conscious of genius in them- 
selves, but cannot persuade readers of it: others have fame without 
genius: others have money without either genius or fame, The vast 
majority have neither genius, fame, nor money. They starve or take 
up some other form of work; but, so long as they remain authors, 
they cannot help hoping for something, otherwise they would not 
remain authors. And hope is a pleasure, though it is none the less 
a torture—as we realize when it ends in disappointment. For disap- 
pointment is nothing in itself; it is only the point where hope ends; 
and we abuse the stopping-place instead of the thing that stops. 
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But many minor hopes are fulfilled in even the least successful 

career. No great fame comes; no dazzling rewards; no mighty 
powers are developed: but, in a small and occasional way, there are 
many satisfactions. It is pleasant to express a good thing in a 
telling manner. It is pleasant to hear, from some unknown and 
disinterested reader, that what you have written has gone to the right 
spot. It is pleasant to get checks from publishers and editors, even 
when they do not represent sums quite so large as one feels he has 
a right to expect. But this element of uncertainty in the literary 
— is doubtless one of its charms. It is a lottery, of a 
egitimate and moral kind. No one can foretell who or what will 
make a great success. A writer may labor in obscurity for years, 
and suddenly strike a vein that will lead to fortune. Critics cannot 
explain or foretell these things; nor does subsequent analysis, after 
the fact, help much to elucidate the matter. Other writings, that 
seem as good or better, expire unknown. What was it in “Called 
Back ” that sent it through hundreds of editions? Cannot you 
and I write better stories? Consider thé extraordinary vogue of 
“ Looking Backward.” It was written by a young man who had 
been writing for years with no audience worth mentioning. There 
was always a vein of romance and mystery in his tales, and he was 
fond of the device of ending them with an awakening from a 
dream—a bad device, by the way. More than one of his former 
books were fully equal to ‘‘ Looking» Backward,” from a literary 
point of view, and were as much or more interesting. Insfact, the 
story is full of faults of conception, arrangement, and execution ; and, 
awa philosophical contribution to sociology, it has been sufficiently 
criticised. Nevertheless, some millions of intelligent people have 
found it captivating and illuminating. It was in the line of 
optimism as applied to the future condition of society, and it came 
at a time when a little optimism was much needed. ‘The details, 
or the whole conception, might be faulty: important facts of human 
nature might be ignored or misunderstood; but the general impres- 
sion was hopeful, plausible, and pleasant. The author, when he 
wrote it, may have expected to make as much as a couple of 
thousand dollars out of it; and I suppose he has made ten times 
that sum. In his lottery he bought a winning card. 

Again, Robert Louis Stevenson (according to his own account) 
had a dream, which he wrote out in the form now known to count- 
less readers—and, probably, to countless other persons who have not 
read it—as “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” It is a true and dramatic 

icture of human nature as affected by modern civilization. 

t comes home to everyone—it is a universal symbol. Here we 
have the greatest refinement of literary art, and a highly interesting 
tale; but it might have been all that, and still never have been 
heard of outside of a small circle of cultivated readers. But society, 
at present, is full of outward integrity and inward vice; and every 
_man is conscious of the double nature. Mr. Stevenson did his 
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work in his usual masterly manner: but that dream of his was his 
fame—his ticket in the lottery. And our own Bret Harte has 
written nothing else so widely known as the comical little trifle of 
a poem called “ Plain Language from Truthful James.” He thought 
nothing of it himself; he would never have printed it save for an 
accident; and yet, had he never printed it, his subsequent master- 
pieces might have escaped notice. What sage could have foreseen 
such a phenomenon as this ? 

Upon the whole, though genius is never debarred from the great 
prizes, it not seldom wins them through other than its high 
qualities; and — persons who have no genius, and but mod- 
erate talent, nevertheless stumble, like Sinbad, into the valley of 
diamonds. Literature is the only profession in which the same 
wares—the same, to all visible intents and purposes—command 
prizes so enormously different. ‘The fact has two aspects. 'Theo- 
retically, a supersensitive person might hesitate to receive a fortune 
in return for a jew-d’esprit that cost him nothing of thought or 
labor: and, on the other hand, a man of genius, seeing that genius 
and fortune have no necessary relation to each other, might be 
thought to demean himself to lower uses. But, in reality, the 
author of the jew-d’esprit may console himself for his fortune by 
the reflection that it is in truth the reward for a previous life of 
unrewarded effort: while, as for the genius—I suspect that the 
delight of producing a poem like “Paradise Lost,” or a play like 
“Hamlet,” more than outweighs the circumstance that the former 
brought its author but fifty dollars, and the latter but twenty-five. 
The earning of money by the pen is agreeable and practically useful 
in itself, and also makes a man feel that he is bearing an actual 
part in the work and results of the world: but (starvation oe 
there are things as valuable and as encouraging as money; an 
many a poor author is doubtless as happy as many a rich one. 

And, of course, were money all that is involved in the matter, 
authorship and literature would soon cease to exist. Even at its 
best, there are many other callings demanding less ability and 
bringing larger returns. So far as literature is imaginative, it is 
creative, and creation is the chief of pleasures; and again, the life 
of imagination is the purest and most unfailing of human resources 
against the grief and disappointments of practical life. From the 
midst of imperfection and discord we can rise at a thought into the 
region of the good and fair; and we can make the vision that we 
behold an undying possession for our fellows. Life without imag- 
ination would be a life underground—without a sky; and the men 
and women who have produced great works of imagination, whether 
in literature, painting, sculpture, architecture, or music, are like 
the red corpuscles in the blood of humanity—they give it power, 
health, and life itself. There can be few higher pleasures than to 
possess this faculty, and to exercise it for ends of universal use. 

Finally, literature is a world inhabited by most of the people, in 
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the larger world, worth knowing and associating with. To be an 
author is to have a talisman admitting its holder to this glorious 
companionship. ‘There are great and little in that world, as in 
this; but all are brothers and sisters: and the youth who has written 
a genuine poem, or a story with true life and feeling in it, may 
enjoy the companionship of the Czars and the Grand Lamas. To 
follow literature, in short, is to be led into the circle of the best 
society in existence; a society that exhilarates and inspires even 
more than it flatters and gratifies. It is confined to no place or 
nation, and is, in its course, subject to no arbitrary fashions or 
changes. If you have done anything worth doing, you are safe: 
and many of those who are not least valued in literary society are 
persons whose technical pen-and-paper productions are of less 
moment than the spirit and the mind that are in sympathy 
with good things, and fruitful in genial and suggestive comment 
and criticism. And not only does literature admit to literature, 
but to all other arts as well. The culture which it demands is 
limitless, and the painter, sculptor, and musician are all workin 
for the same general ends as the artist in words, and they talk 
together in what is substantially a common language. They are at 
home in all countries, and nothing that occurs in human experience 
or in the life of the earth can be indifferent to them. They are 
the interpreters of all events, of all action and passion; they an- 
nounce the truth that is behind fact, and give meaning and unity 
to things else mechanical or accidental. 

And yet, as I began by intimating, I never counsel anyone to 
undertake the profession of literature. In this age of competition 
and struggle, it must be, during at least three hundred days out of 
every three hundred and sixty-five, a trade,and not an art. And it 
is one of the hardest of trades, when it is a trade at all. The finest 
faculties of the mind must be harnessed to the lowest uses. Your 
poem represents a pot of soup: your story, a month’s rent; your 
essay, a week’s wash. When they are done, you must begin over 
again: and after ten years’ incessant labor you are no more before- 
hand with the world than you were at the outset. ‘To say that great 
authors have died in want is to say everything; and all the world 
knows that the statement is true. And the more authors there are, 
the greater must be the number of those foredoomed to failure. 
No one should enter with a light heart into such a struggle as this, 
where the chances against even tolerable success are ten thousand 
to one. But, if you do decide to accept such crushing odds, then 
go into the struggle in no half-hearted or dilettante spirit, but with 
your whole soul and strength, resolved not only to give the utmost 
that is in you, but to make your life a constant education, a never- 
pausing ascent, an insatiable expansion. For, whatever is received, 
too much can never be given. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Sac Harsgor, N. Y. 
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ReEcrprRociry is based on the idea that the value of merchandise 
received from any country must be paid directly to that country, 
either in gold or merchandise—that there can be no liquidation 
through an exchange of debts or credits with other parties. This 
is not an economic error of thought, but an economic lie, coined 
to hoodwink the people of the United States into voting for more 
protection to the mill-owners, and to distract their attention from 
the present tariff bunko of the American farmer. The proof that 
it is an economic lie is official. It is of easy access, and open to 
every Republican farmer who can read, who will send to the 
bureau of statistics of the treasury department for a copy of its 
annual report for 1890—or any year, for that matter. 

Mr. Blaine takes our exports and imports to and from Brazil as 
an illustration of this reciprocity theory. These were as follows: 


MERCHANDISE. GOLD AND SILVER. 
Year. ‘Imports. Exports. ny Exports. 
1890....... $59,318,756 $11,972,314 $9,728 $583,381 
1889....... 60,408,804 9,351,081 1,280 63,443 
1887....... 53,710,234 7,137,008 20,100 16,357 


Page XCI. Page 66. 


and so on for as many years back as anyone wishes to go. Put- 
ting his thumb over the last two columns, Mr. Blaine holds up 
the table of merchandise only, and calls the attention of every 
Republican voter to ‘‘ the folly of this trade which is draining our 
country of its gold and silver” at the rate of $47,000,000 yearly— 
over half the product of our mines. 

The actual exports of gold and silver coin and bullion to Brazil 
Mr. Blaine and the Republican editors carefully conceal from their 
victims. Knowledge of it would expose the reciprocity swindle. 

* But it was sent via London,” some one may say. It was not. 
Our total export of American gold coin to England during 1890 
was only $4,320. We exported and sold in London silver bars 
worth $17,286,920, but our total exportation to England of all 
precious metals was only $19,352,792 and $2,976 in foreign coin, 
(page 418). Our total export to all the countries of Europe was 
only $30,225,681 (page 60), while Brazil was only one of twenty- 
an countries where the same condition of trade existed (page 

). 

Let us take a general view of our foreign trade, from page XCI. 
There are seventy-three trading countries (page 142), but the 
bureau of statistics for this comparison reduces them to fifty-eight, 
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and lumps all the others as the 59th. Its totals of merchandise 
are: 


1890. Imports from Exports to 
27 countries...........$505, 066,407 $243,507,042 
82 countries........... 284,244,002 614,321,642 
$789,310,409 $857,828, 684 


so that, if any theory of reciprocity be true, we must have shipped 
abroad to twenty-seven countries, $261,559,365 in metals, and 
thirty-two other countries must have shipped to us $330,077,640, 
to pay these balances. Here is the treasury report of our actual 
receipts and shipments of gold and silver coin and bullion : 


Imports. Exports. 
Total, $33,976,326 $52,148,420 


and from this there may be deducted ‘foreign coin,” in transit 
through our ports, as follows : 
$22,342,922 $16,257,893 
leaving net totals of American coin and bullion : 
Net total, $11,633,404 $35,880,527 
But even taking the “‘ face of the returns,” and making no allu- 
sion to the fact that $22,386,449 of our surplus silver bullion was 
sold abroad, the whole theory falls to the ground. Instead of re- 
ceiving $68,518,275 more than we sent, we sent $18,172,094 more 
than we received. 
The recapitulation by the bureau of statistics of our foreign com- 
merce by geographical divisions (page XCII) is worthy of study: 


MERCHANDISE. 

Countries. Imports. Exports. 
$449,087, 366 $683, 736,397 
North America..... 148, 368, 706 94,100,410 
South America .... 90,006,144 88,752,648 
8,321,477 4,613,702 

$789,313,409 $857,828, 684 
GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BULLION. 

Countries. Imports. Exports. 
$6,735,722 $80.5,681 
North America........ 21,295,914 4,849,702 
South America........ 1,863,912 2,305,864 

$33,976,326 $52,148,420 
Pages 59-70. 


Our total exports to Europe were not sufficient to 
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alone; but a closer study of the table will show that while our im- 
ports of merchandise from our North American neighbors exceeded 
our exports to them by $54,268,296, our imports of precious metals 
from them also exceeded our total exports to them by $16,446,212. 

The excess of our exports of merchandise to Europe was ac- 
companied by an excess of our exports of gold and silver. 

If our European and American trade is brought together, we 
have this result : 


Imports. Exports. 
Europe. 
$449, 987,266 $683, 736,397 
Gold and Silver........... 6,735, 722 30,225,681 
America. 
Merchandise. 238,374,850 132,853,058 
Gold and Silver..,........ 23,159,826 6,155,576 


Reciprocity demands of the Republican voter that he shall believe 
that gold and silver shipments must be made to balance merchan- 
dise shipments, while the facts show that the reverse is true; they 
increase the discrepancy. 

These facts are known to Mr. Blaine. They are known to the 
Republican writers and speakers who advocate reciprocity. Neither 
Mr. Blaine nor they could get the figures they use without getting 
those that offset them. Mr. Blaine deliberately suppresses a part 
of the official tables to deceive and delude his readers, and so do 
the Republican editors who support him. They are trading now, 
as they always have traded, on the credulity of the Republican 
voter. They depend for success in hoodwinking him upon his 
refusal to investigate for himself, or to listen to anyone who has 
investigated. They expect that his prejudice will close his eyes 
when the facts are shown, and that his passion will shut his ears to 
any argument—whenever he has been born with sufficient intelli- 
gence to comprehend either. ‘‘ Sheep vote in Vermont,” says 
the Tribune; and the Republican leaders believe that the rank and 
file of their party everywhere will continue to vote like sheep in 
Vermont. 

The Republican voter who has taken Mr. Blaine’s figures as true, 
and his inferences as correct, upon any attempt at investigation 
finds himself confronted with facts which may puzzle him. 

I. We received from Brazil, in 1890, $47,346,572 more merchan- 
dise than we sent, and we only paid $583,381 in metal to balance 
the amount. We have been settling our Brazilian accounts in this 
way every year for nearly half a century—apparently. 

iL We received from all our American neighbors $105,521,792 
more in merchandise than we sent them, and instead of our send- 
ing them any gold and silver to settle this debt they sent to us 
$17,004,250 in gold and silyer additional. They have been paying 
our debts to them in this way for many years—apparently. 

III. While we sent to Europe merchandise worth $233,749,131 
more than we received, leaving her owing that much to us, we 
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also sent with it $23,489,959 more gold and silver than we received, 
We have been paying Europe’s debt to us in our own gold and 
silver for half a century—apparently. 

The explanation of this is that the figures are not the statistics 
of trade, but merely of transportation. ‘To delude the Republican 
voters, Mr. Blaine and his followers are palming off on them trans- 
portation way-bills instead of trade returns. Our export tables are 
compiled from their first stopping-place in the journey to find 
a consumer ; our import tables from their last. ‘Trade is an in- 
direct exchange between consumer and consumer, between men 
whose labor produces what they enjoy, not of particular commodities 
—which is barter—but of credits for or titles to the commodities, 
It is an ideally perfect system of pawnbroking. If every person 
could take the products of his labor to a pawn-shop and receive a 
ticket entitling him to take its value from that or any other pawn- ° 
shop, in anything that might be in pawn anywhere in the world, 
we should have exactly the system of trade we now have. The 
exchange of these pawn-tickets between individuals would be 
“trading.” The actual transportation of the goods from the 
pawn-shop to the consumer would not show the intermediate 
trading. There would be no “reciprocity” between the original 

roducer and the final consumer. Their accounts would not 
alance. 

Banking is simply commercial pawnbroking, while trade is the 
personal exchange of the pawn-tickets, or bank credits, or titles 
to ownership. Foreign trade is an exchange, between individuals, 
of ownership, or credits, through banking, by means of pawn- 
tickets called bills of exchange, which pass through the mail in 
sealed letters. No one can trace foreign trade, because it is a 
private matter between individuals. There are no statistics. But 
we know that it is ideally perfect reciprocity—even exchange to 
the penny for each week, each month, each year. It is made up 
exclusively of exchanges between individuals, each exchange being 
credit for credit, carrying ownership. Its unknown totals are the 
sum of these reciprocal personal exchanges of title, and, as each 
exchange balances, the totals must. 

Protection’ is a demand by the American mill-owners that the 
American farmer shall not be permitted to exchange his surplus 
American farm products, which we cannot use, for foreign mill prod- 
ucts, which we can use. It imposes the tariff burdens upon this 
— American farm labor only when it competes with American 
mill labor—which is all it can compete with. Our surplus farm 
products must be exchanged for foreign mill products, or rot. We 
cannot exchange wheat for wheat and cotton for cotton, at a profit. 

The American farmer begins to understand the protection bunko 
game. He has awakened to the fact that our imports are the pay- 
ment he receives for his exported surplus farm products, and that 
their full value represents only his farm wages. He sees that the 
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people of the United States consume $450,000,000 worth of mill 

oods in excess of what is made in our mills, which he gets abroad 
in exchange for his surplus farm products, and is the product of 
his American farm labor. He apprehends, though dimly perhaps, 
that the tariff fine is levied to prevent his American farm labor 
from supplying, through exchange, this slice of the home market 
for mill goods, and is solely to prevent one American from earning 
a living, in order to give the opportunity to do so to another. 

The protection bunko of the American farmer no longer fools 
him. 

Mr. Blaine, to save the mill-owners, substitutes the reciprocity 
pea under the export and import thimbles. Tariff thimblerigging 
is a new swindle to the farmer, but he will soon “‘ catch on.” He 
is no longer accepting as truth everything a party leader may say. 
He is doing a little thinking; and a very little thinking, a very 
little investigation, will convince him that his party leaders are 
lying more brazenly about reciprocity than they do about ‘‘ pro- 
tection from foreign pauper mill-labor,” when they meant protec- 
tion from American labor on American farms. 

T. E. WILLson. 
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SPLASHES of sunshine that caress the trees 
And kiss the hectic leaves before they pass ; 

Silvery waves that spring from steel-gray seas 
To slide and shiver in the meadow grass ; 


Long lines of birds that southward whirl and fly 
Toward a warmer world or kindlier coast ; 

Dim shapes of haze that fleck the silent sky 
Like lazy banners of a goblin host ; 


Landscapes of ever-darkening gray and brown; 
Forests of fiery red and fading green ; 

A heaven that in mute sympathy bends down 
To shed a tear upon the earth unseen. 


How Nature fools her offspring evermore ! 
My rosy boy romps round with glad surprise ; 
My love stands near in sunlight on the shore, 
With endless summer in her happy eyes. 
WILLIAM E. S. FALEs, 
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A STUDY OF THE SPHERICAL. 


‘THE moral that it is bad to be physically as broad as you are lon 
is too obvious to need even the pointing that a simple tale like this 
can give. With psychical rotundity it is otherwise. In our head- 
long admiration of “all-round” men and women we are prone to 
overlook one of the disadvantages under which those envied beings 
labor. ‘‘ Every Jack has his Jill” (and the converse of the propo- 
sition as well, I fancy) is true of the triangle, the quadrilateral, the 
pentagon, or any other polygon; but what are you going to fit toa 
circle? Every figure in space touches it, has one point in common 
with it, and then flies off at a tangent. 

Belle Amie was the best rounded all-round girl I ever knew. 
I call her Belle Amie because that is what the Club-man called her, 
and it is really a very good name. Besides, it saves me from the 
necessity of inventing a name for her, and of course yon would not 
want me to call her by her real name. At all events, she would 
not. 

Belle Amie had reached the mature age of eighteen, and nobody 
had fallen madly in love with her. In truth, the adverb was 
unnecessary, for nobody had fallen in love with her at all. No one 
had ever told her she was necessary to his continued existence; no 
one had ever besought her to leave school and elope with him. Of 
course she would not have done it, but there is no satisfaction in 
being good when you have never had the chance to be anything else. 
All her friends had had experiences of this kind. Most of them 
had their lives made sea wretched by the wearisome attentions of 
persistent adorers. any of them had had men’s hearts thrust at 
them from the time they still played with paper dolls. Several of 
them had been urged by married men to fly to Australia. Of course 
such nes were altogether shocking on the part of the men, 
but—well—rather exciting. Belle Amie mourned a good deal in 
secret over her sad lack of “experiences.” She wondered if she 
should go through life forlorn and unloved; she decided she must 
be one of those women who make friends in their own sex, but 
never attract men. ow she analyzed herself, she could not find 
what was lacking, Her glass told her she was fair to look upon; 
she knew she had brains enough, and well cultivated brains at that; 
she had more than average talent in music, more than average 
talent in art; she could dance and row and ride and swim and 
skate and play tennis; she dressed to perfection and carried herself 
admirably—but nobody (read “no man”) loved her. 

I used to wonder what Belle Amie wanted of swains, for she had 
a hundred interests and resources that other girls do not have, so 
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she was not obliged to flirt to kill time; and then she was not love- 
touched herself, not a bit of it, and she did not want in the least to 
marry; and itseemed at first very much as if all she wanted was the 
chance to, so that everyone might know she lived a life of single 
blessedness from choice and not from necessity. This frame of 
mind seemed to me hardly worthy of her. But one day a casual 
remark of hers showed me my mistake. “A woman who does not 
inspire love in men,” she said, “is just so far abnormal. Love isa 
large slice of life, and no one can be well rounded who does not both 
feel and inspire it.” Then I saw that she wished to love and be 
loved for the same reason that she wanted to pull stroke oar in her 
college crew and take the junior prize in mathematics. These 
things she had done; those she was to do. 

The summer that she was eighteen the aspect of things somehow 
changed, and, as blessings never come singly, she had three several 
hearts and hands offered to her within as many months. These events 
took place at a well known hotel in a certain summer resort that 
shall be nameless. She was still being stared at asa new arrival 
when the Club-man secured an introduction and proceeded to 
devote himself to her. In the course of a week the Naval Officer 
became her follower; and in another fortnight the College Professor 
also owned her sway. ‘To be sure, there were other men more or 
less assiduous, but with them I have nothing to do. Of course the 
three men I have mentioned hated each other cordially, and each 
wondered what Belle Amie could possibly find to interést her in the 
other two. The Naval Officer despised the Club-man as a cad, the 
College Professor scorned the Naval Officer as an ignoramus, and 

the Club-man dismissed them both as cranks. 

“T suppose you would call the Lieutenant an ethical crank, and 
the Professor an intellectual crank?” Belle Amie remarked inter- 
rogatively. 

“You have hit it exactly—but then you always do.” 

“There must be something of the crank in me then, for I like 
them both immensely.” 

“You? Ah, you have the charity of the good Lord who loveth 
all things both great and small. You are even kind to me.” 

-“ Perhaps it isn’t so very hard to be that,” she suggested. Then 
she blushed and wished she had not said it. 

He bent over till he could look up into her eyes under the droop- 
ing lids, and said with an accent of deep conviction and oceans of 
tenderness : 

«‘What a dear, sweet little girl you are!” 

And then he was so near that it didn’t seem at all surprising 
when he lifted her hand to his lips and—but just at that moment 
the chaperon appeared on the porch, and the conversation shifted 
with esdehenial toleriy to amateur theatricals and the fancy ball. 

Next day all day long she did not see him. ‘‘I dare say he’s 
been keeping away on purpose,” she reflected with cheerful cynicism, 
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“to show me he didn’t mean anything by kissing my hand.” As 
a matter of fact it is not probable he had any motive in keeping 
away, or that he would have given the incident a second thought, 
had not chance reminded him of it and her. It happened that | 
they were both invited to dinner at the same cottage that evening ! 
and were placed next to each other at the table. | 
“ This is what I call awfully good luck,” he began. 
“For which of us?” 
«‘That’s unkind, I know you think me conceited, but—” 
“You trusted to my being more so than I thought you. Only, 
you see that I wasn’t.” 
** Your frankness is delicious.” 
‘* It’s my one virtue.” 
‘*T didn’t suppose you had anything so old-fashioned as virtues.” 
P ri I stand corrected, It is a habit inherited from my great-grand- 
ather.” 
“ You believe in heredity then ?” 
Of course.” 
And in evolution?” 
“* Most devoutly.” 
*¢ And in anything else ?” 
‘* Nothing else that I can think of.” 
“*You are a genuine child of the nineteenth century.” 
‘* Had you suspected that I was left over from the eighteenth ?” 
‘One keeps no run of time when one is with you. Do you 
know,” he continued, inspecting her coolly, from the aigrette in her 
dark hair to the shapely hand that lay in her lap, “ you are looking 
as sweet as a little peach to-night ?” 
“ Little peaches are invariably sour, monsieur,” she replied, with 
eat seriousness. She was vexed with herself for blushing when 
e looked at her that way—bah! to let oneself be disconcerted by a 
man of his description! Worst of all, he noticed it and remarked 
on it. 
. What achild you are! Do you grudge my even looking at 
ou? 
‘‘Why should I? I suppose I am here to be looked at.” 
«You are more of a cynic than I am, Belle Amie.” 
“ Cynicism and pessimism are sad to see in one so young—n’est 
ce pas ?” 
“You are a puzzle. I can’t make you out.” 
“Can’t you? That’s too bad.” 
‘“« You are either very innocent or very deep.” 
“T am afraid I am neither.” 
**Perhaps you are both. The combination is possible. You re- 
mind me sometimes of the girls in French novels.” 
“ Rather a doubtful compliment.” 
“Qh, I mean the nice ones, of course. By the way, have you 
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read —— ——?” (naming a recent specimen of French fiction of 
rather unenviable fame). “It’s a very sweet little story.” 

It was a book that most young women read, but consider it better 
form not to acknowledge having read. Belle Amie, however, who 
suspected the Club-man of still being at work on the “puzzle,” was 
not to be so easily phased. 

“That ?” she said. “Oh, I have already read it. It was one of 
a batch of new books my grandpapa sent me last week;” and she 
looked him calmly in the face. 

He began to laugh. “ Whatever you do don’t smile,” he said, 
looking at her quizzically. ‘‘ It would spoil the effect.” 

Whereupon, of course, in spite of herself, she did it. 

“Well, now that you’ve descended from the pedestal, don’t you 
think it’s a good story ?” 

“T don’t believe I should describe it that way exactly.” 

He laughed. ‘A clever story, then?” 

“ Tolerably.” 

“ And the plot?” 

“ Let’s waive that.” ‘ 

“As you like, but I think it’s breezy enough without being 
waved.” 

“That depends on how you spell it. There was an i in my 
waive.” 

“The whole philosophy of the subjective is in your answer, 
Belle Amie. But I want to ask you something. The hero was in 
love with madame la comtesse—” 

“He did act as if he were,” she admitted gravely. 

“ What I want to know is: do you think it’s ever right for a man 
to be in love with a married woman. I should like to know how 
it looks from your standpoint.” 

‘** Why do you ask me?” she said, shrugging her pretty shoulders. 
“T don’t think it’s right to judge for other people, anyhow, do 
you ?” 

“T say, that’s an awfully sweet answer,” he said, leaning toward 
her; but then I’m not surprised. Youare altogether the sweetest 
and prettiest and most original girl I know.” 

She looked down at her plate for a moment, then slowly lifted 
her face toward him. 

on,” she said demurely. ‘“‘I find I like it. L’appétit vient 
en mangeant, you know.” 

“ Ah!—and if I dared go on?” he murmured. 

Just then everyone’s eyes were turned toward the opposite wall, 
where the head of the house was pointing out a life-size oil study 
of a four-and-a-half pound brook trout he had caught in Maine. 
The Club-man took advantage of this moment to dexterously ex- 
change his wine glass and Belle Amie’s. She was angry at first, 
but she presently reflected that it was hardly worth while. So she 
watched him calmly as he emptied her glass, and bore without 
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flinching the look he gave her afterwards—“ though it was an 
atrociously crude way of flirting,” as she said to me later on. As 
she left her glass untouched he determined to tease her, and began 
talking loud enough for the rest of the table to hear: 

“ Why, you are not drinking your wine! Not to take burgundy 
and sherry, that is comprehensible, but sauterne is distinctly a 
feminine wine. And this has a particularly delicious flavor. I 
wish you’d remonstrate with her, Mrs. B——-; it’s a great pity for 
a girl to get the idea that she must never drink wine except at 
home. It’s all nonsense.” 

He was enjoying it too much. She picked up her glass and 
slowly drank the whole contents. 

**Do you feel happier ?” she inquired frigidly. 

“How can I ever thank you?” he whispered ardently. 

“TI don’t think you need be very grateful. Did you ever read 
the parable of the unrighteous judge ?” 

“ Yes, and I remember the unrighteous judge was only a figure 
of speech for a divine personage.” 

She smiled in spite of herself, and he felt forgiven. 

After dinner they were all to go to the hop at the club-house. 
Other people'claimed Belle Amie, and she did not see the Club- 
man again until late in the evening. Then he appeared and 
carried her off for a waltz. It was a glorious dance. The floor 
was perfect; the band was playing one of those rhythmical, gliding 
waltzes that make you feel as if you were swimming through space. 
Belle Amie threw back her head, her eyes sparkling, her face 
flushed with the exercise, and smiled up at him. His head was 
thrown back, too, and he smiled, and their eyes met, and it seemed 
as if there had been an electric shock somewhere. 

«Do you know, monsiewr,” she said, with that half-sigh girls give 
when they are almost out of breath, “I dike to dance with you # 

‘Why? Tell me why, Belle Amie.” 

“¢ Oh—because—because—you don’t make one feel wicked when 
one enjoys it. Most men waltz so solemnly you would think they 
were going through with some religious rite.’ 

‘‘What a splendid circulation you have!” he exclaimed, some- 
what irrelevantly, as it would seem. And he drew her closer to 
him and bent down and whispered os ree ‘**T love you—I love 
you—lI love you, my dearest little girl! I was a cynical, ennuied, 
world-worn man before I knew you. But you are such a glorious 
little darling—and I love you as I hayen’t loved anything since I 
was two-and-twenty.” 

“You?” she said, laughing. ‘‘ For how long? For this even- 
ing? Very well, for this evening; so be it.” 

e bent over as if to hear what she was saying, and as he did so, 
his lips brushed across her hair. There is an indescribable piquancy 
ahout a caress given in @ crowded ball-room, in everyone’s sight, 
without anyone’s knowing it, and Belle Amie felt herself trembling 
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from head to foot. Still she was distinctly conscious of the quick- 
flashing, half-amused thought: ‘‘ How often he must have practised 
that to do it so well!” 

He stopped dancing suddenly in front of a doorway, led her out 
into a corridor, up some steps, through another door, and Belle Amie 
found herself on a little hanging balcony, roofed with awning, pro- 
vided with a chair and some cushions, and a few candles discreet] 
dimmed by the pink fluted lemonade tumblers in which they stood. 
The dark water was spread out below them, and the ships’ lights 
twinkled on it as the stars twinkled in the dark sky. He wrapped 
her scarf around her and sat down on the balustrade behind , 
chair, leaning over her chair-back so that she could scarcely move 
without touching him. He spoke impetuously, he poured out in 
her ear a love more violent, perhaps, than deep—still it was love. 
‘“‘He has been drinking champagne,” she said to herself, with her 
never-failing cynicism. Nevertheless she listened. Somehow there 
was a fascination about the man, fumes of some kind (not cham- 

agne, for she had taken none) were rising to her brain, a sort of 
anguor was stealing over her. She swayed toward him just a trifle, 
but in an instant his arms were around her, his lips on hers. It 
was only an instant. There were steps on the stairs. The Club- 
man moved a little farther off along the balustrade, and Belle 
Amie leaned back in her chair with admirable nonchalance. It 
was her chaperon on the arm of an elderly military man, and her 
chaperon was looking for her. It appeared it was time to go home. 
The Club-man accompanied them to the carriage, and wrapped the 
white furs around Belle Amie’s shoulders, and murmured in her 
ear, “A rose—just one—please.” She pulled a rose from her bou- 
quet, brushed it lightly across her lips, and dropped it carelessly on 
the pavement. As the carriage drove off she saw he had picked 
it yp. 
Belle Amie’s blood was on fire, and her sleep was filled with wild 
dreams that night. In the morning she woke up in an entirely 
different mood and was utterly disgusted with herself. What had 
she done? It was clear that she had been in love the evening before 
and had been very foolish. Passe encore to be in love, and even to 
play a little with the fiery toy; but she had let him say things she 
ought not to have listened to. And he had kissed her—bah ! a man 
like that, neither very good nor very bad ; a desultory dilletante, 
half libertine, half philosopher; a man about-town! She instinct- 
ively felt degraded. It was only the remembered experiences of 
her friends that restored her self-respect. She must not be a child 
and magnify trifles. She had been in love—oh, yes—after a fash- 
ion, but she was well over it now; that was one comfort. 

Just before lunch he appeared in his white flannel suit, his 
trousers rolled up. That was when the fashion was new. There 
were dark circles under his eyes. Evidently he had not slept much. 
Belle Amie was conscious of an agreeable titillation of her vanity 
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as she noted this fact, and at the same time she was decidedly 
amused to find it pleased her. She was sitting alone on the porch, 
and gave him her hand without rising. He took it in both of his 
and looked down on her. 

**It has seemed so long since I saw you, dearest—” 

‘Oh, don’t !” she cried, drawing her hand away, and speaking 
in her frank bon-camarade voice. ‘* Why all that was only for last 
night, you know.” 

**Only for last night ?” he repeated, blankly. 

“ Of course; didn’t 1 say so at the time? it you didn’t believe 
me, so much the worse for you.” 

There was a pause. The Club-man had never been so much taken 
aback in his life. 

“You don’t mean to say you are s¢i// in love ?” she continued. 

“T mean it—very much so—very seriously.” 

«* And what do you want me to do about it?” - 

«What should I want? I want you to care for me just a little 
mite.” 

“ Et aprés ?” 

“The conventional pattern of wedding cards, and ‘They both 
lived happily ever after.’ ” 

«* Ay, there’s the rub,” she remarked, solemnly. “They both 
wouldn’t live happily ever after ; not even one of them.” 

But—” 

“Don’t interrupt me, monsiewr. A man who has been a bache- 
lor as long as you, who has lived at the club, and has directed his 
valet to get out his coat and hat at such an hour, and his chef to 
cook the red-heads just so long, and has had everything else ac- 
cording to his own sweet will, isn’t going to be happy under the 
restraints of matrimony.” 

«©Oh, the devil!” he remarked, with more force than civility. 
“ You talk as if 1 were fifty, and cared for nothing but my dinner.” 

“ And then, you see, here am I,” she continued, blandly; “I 
shouldn’t be happy. You appeal to one side of me, you know, but 
not all round. Or, come to think of it, you may not know, for 
you have seen only one side of me. I take life a great deal more 
seriously than you do, and I want to continue to. I don’t want to 
develop into the conventional society woman, as I should if I mar- 
ried you. You remember that story of Warner’s—” 

‘* Really, Belle Amie, you are a singular girl. You were about 
to compare me to that rascally broker, and yourself to Margaret. 
Do you consider it your mission in life to teach Sunday-school 
classes ?” 

‘* Not precisely,” she answered, with her inscrutable smile, “ but 
I do want to lead a broad all-round life, and whatever you may 
say, the life of a woman of fashion is a narrow one.” 

_ “Tm scarcely in the mood for discussing the life of a wontan of- 
fashion. So you think we are incompatible exept on one side?” 
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“T do.” 

«« And that side is the highest in my nature and the lowest in 
yours, and so you don’t want to cultivate the compatibility that 
there is ?” 

“ Something like that, only I was too polite to say so.” 

‘«« And that’s irrevocable ?” 

“ Trrevocable.” 

**Good-bye, then, Belle Amie. For the sake of last evening, per- 
mit me—” And he raised her hand lightly, almost carelessly to 
his lips, and sauntered away. 

“He will console himself,” she said laughing. ‘1 think I haven’t 
done much harm ¢his time. 


After the Club-man had disappeared from the scene of action, 
the Naval Officer, who had been fluttering in the vicinity of Belle 
Amie for some time, became very devoted. 

‘‘Faugh !” he said, stretching his gigantic frame, “I don’t like 
to abuse a man who isn’t here to take his own part, but the atmos- 
phere is uncommonly cleared since that Club-man has vanished 
away. You don’t know how I hated to see a man like that hanging 
around you.” 

Belle Amie breathed more freely, and it seemed to her, also, as 
if the atmosphere had been cleared. The Naval Officer was very 
boyish for his years, and he clung to all sorts of ideals. He was a 
hero-worshipper, and he had been known to quote poetry. She felt 

ounger and better and altogether more normal when she was with 

im. Usually she rather enjoyed shocking people, but to her sur- 
prise she found herself trying not to shock him, because it seemed 
to hurt him so much. Yet one day he came upon her reading a 
story of Maupassant’s. 

“Who gave you that book to read?” he demanded, with a belli- 
cose ring in his voice. 

‘* Nobody,” she answered, smiling sweetly. “I bought it all 
myself.” 

‘ Oh!” and his wrath evaporated; “of course you didn’t know. 
How could you? Will you do me a great favor, Belle Amie? Let 
me put that thing on the wood fire over there.” 

“ Why, I suppose you can if you like.” 

He tossed it into the flames with a gesture of disgust. 

‘* That’s gone, thank heaven! Now if you want to read French 
novels, won’t you let me send you some? I should like to ever so 
much.” 

He sent them, a whole package of them—‘‘ Eugénie Grandet,” 
“Un Mariage d’Amour,” ‘“‘Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre,” and others of that ilk. Belle Amie heaved a sigh as she 
looked at the collection. She seemed so very, very far away from 
all that. Yet somehow, a bit of sentiment, of loyalty, of what you 
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will, kept her from duplicating the volume of Maupassant. She 
never finished the story. 

They were out one morning on a tramp. The world was fresh 
and sunny and glowing with color, and Belle Amie was as light- 
hearted as a child. She was at peace with all the world, animate 
and inanimate. Our cynicism is only skin-deep. It comes from 
our reading and not from our experience, and is, after all, an affec- 
tation. The people who know the world best feel most kindl 
toward it. Men and women are far more often good than bad, an 
life is a very agreeable thing if we would only admit it. Something 
of this kind Belle Amie was saying to the Naval Officer. 

“ People are never cynical when they have work to do and do it. 
Sometimes you find a poor man, who has been pushed to the wall, 
embittered, but that’s very different, and you can sympathize with 
it. Cynicism and ennui go together and are restricted to the leisure 
classes—-poor unfortunates !” 

‘*T hadn’t thought of it before, but I believe it’s so, And then,” 
she went on, looking around at the waving oat-fields, ‘cynicism 
needs an artificial atmosphere too, I think. I don’t believe anyone 
could be cynical who lived out of doors—nor humorous either, for 
that matter. Imagine a humorous farmer ! ” 

a humorous Indian.” 

** And I should think the sea and the sky would tend to keep 
navy men from being cynical.” 

‘*And humorous? Perhaps they do,” he said, laughing, “ onl 
there are a good many counteracting influences. But the tradi- 
tional Jack Tar is a rollicking fellow with the heartiest laugh in 
the world. How will you make your theory tally with that?” 

“Tsn’t jolly Jack Tar more traditional than true? But anyhow, 
that’s the sort of jollity that comes. from a clear conscience and a 
sound digestion. It doesn’t imply humor.” 

“There’s a good deal in that. Ill reflect on it, and compile 
statistics, perhaps, when I go back to the ship.” 

“ But, truly, I have never known a naval officer who didn’t have 
the breadth of great unbroken horizons somehow embodied in him.” 

“And the monotony ?” 

“The ocean is never monotonous,” she said quietly. 

Gradually the dialogue became more personal. The Naval Officer 
detailed to Belle Amie the forbidden joys of hazing ‘‘ plebs” at the 
Naval Academy, the memories of which were still fresh in his mind. 
From that it was only a step to the ‘‘ people at home.” His whole 
face lighted up as he talked to her about his mother, she was such 
a clever little woman, and so pretty, with her white hair, and pink 
cheeks, and bright eyes, and o would rather take her to a party 
than any girl in the world—well, almost any girl. Then he told 
her about his little sister that died. 

“T tell you what, Belle Amie,” he said, fiercely knocking off the 
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daisy-heads with his cane by way of keeping his voice steady, “ it 
seems awfully lonesome now when I go home.” 

_ “Do you know,” said Belle Amie to me afterwards, “I felt like 
putting my arms around his neck and hugging him—he was such 
an old dear!” ‘Then she laughed as the absurdity of the idea 
occurred to her—“ How astonished the poor boy would have been 
if I had !” 

As they walked along the road at a good swinging gait, they 
overtook a poor woman carrying a sleeping child, an immense 
covered basket, and a bundle tied up in a handkerchief. 

“By George, I call that pretty hard lines,” said the Naval 
Officer. 

“ You carry the child and I’ll take the basket,” suggested Belle 
Amie, promptly. 

_ He gazed down at her with rapt admiration, though she liad only 
expressed the idea that was in his own mind. 

“ All right, Belle Amie, only you must do the talking. I’m 
afraid. It’s a fact,” he added, when she laughed; “ I shouldn’t know 
what to say, you know.” 

“We seem to be going in the same direction,” said Belle Amie 
to the woman as they came abreast of her. ‘‘ You have too much 
to carry and we have too little; so if you'll let this gentleman take 
the ae girl and give me the basket, we shall be better off all 
round.” 

“That’s the most concise and forcible statement of the doctrine 
of socialism I ever heard,” said the Naval Officer in an undertone, 
as they trudged on together with their newly assumed burdens. 
Then presently— 

” Give me that basket, Belle Amie. I can carry it as easily 
as not.” 

“JT dare say you can, but you won’t have the chance. I thought 
you were sympathizing with my socialism just now, and here you 
are antagonizing it. have just gotten things divided, and you 
rise up like the ghost of the dead past trying to bring back the 
principle of inequality.” 

‘‘That’s what some people say is sure to happen when the 
socialists get their way.” 

“T am about to demonstrate the contrary.” 

“Oh, if all the world were like you, the socialists’ Utopia might 
be practicable.” 

“Wasn’t it you who said this morning that yer le were better 
than they seemed, and that if we only assumed they were good 
instead of assuming they were bad, we could accomplish almost 
anything ?” 

“No, it was you. But it’s all the same thing.” 

“Ts it?” she queried, opening her big eyes wide. 

It was rather cruel, for the poor fellow blushed furiously and 
got hopelessly entangled in his attempts to extricate himself, 
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“TI only hope you’ve enjoyed this walk a quarter as much as | 
have,” he ventured to say when they got back to the house. 

“Oh, wish mea little more than that!” she answered gayly. 
*¢ You haven’t had a bit better time than I have.” 

“‘T am glad,” he returned, encouraged. “Shall we go for a sail 
to-morrow ?” 

“A sail! Oh, yes, a sail!” she cried, catching her small cousin 
around the waist and waltzing off with her down the broad piazza, 
“That will be perfectly glorious. I haven’t been on the water for 
a week. Pray for good weather to-morrow,” she said, as he started 
to go. 

Etm afraid my credit up aloft isn’t very good,” he answered 
laughing ; “I’ll leave that to you.” 

Next day Belle Amie was ready somewhere near the appointed 
time, but the Naval Officer did not arrive for two whole hours, 
when he appeared looking decidedly warm and hurried, and very 
much annoyed. 

“Can you ever forgive me for keeping you waiting this way?” 
he said. “I went down to the wharf to see that the boat was all 
right, and coming back through shanty-town I came on a brute of a 
drunken man beating a boy with a knotted rope-end. There was 
a great crowd of gawking idiots around, and I couldn’t stand it~ 
nobody could be expected to stand it—and I was fool enough to 
knock the fellow down and send the boy about his business. The 
man picked himself up and had me arrested and carted off to the 
station house—and I’ve had the parrot of a time !” 

*“You area brick,” said Belle Amie, with more force than 
elegance, ‘‘and I’m proud to know you.” 

** Why, it’s exactly what anybody would have done. Only it’s 
just my luck to get into a scrape like that at the most inconvenient 
possible time. Well, will you go sailing at this late hour, or are 
you out of conceit of it?” 

“ Of course I will go sailing,” she said. “I want to go all the 
worse for having waited a little while. ”. 

It was a perfect day for it. A good stiff breeze sent the cat-boat 
through the water at an exhilarating speed, and every now and 
then, as it cut through a larger swell, the two occupants would 
be doused with a shower of spray. Everything was alive, from the 
basking ocean lying quiet with the quietness of a sleeping lion, to 
the sun-steeped sky and the swift-flying transparent cloudlets and 
the buoyant wind, which has been since the beginning of the world 
the symbol of man’s soul. 

They talked very little. The Naval Officer seemed to have 
something on his mind. 

“Oh, dear, it’s coming,” thought Belle Amie, for though her 
experience was small, her instinct was sure. “And what am I 
going to say ?—what am I going to say? lam so fond of him, 
only— 
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And it came. 

‘‘ Belle Amie,” he said suddenly, ‘‘I don’t know how it is, but 
whenever I am with you I feel yood. You could make a man out 
of a very useless sort of a fellow if = only would—I don’t know 
how to say it—I don’t know that I’ve got any business to say it 
now, anyhow—but I can’t keep it to myself any longer. I know 
I’m not a quarter good enough for you—but then nobody is—and 
I love you— ‘There, I’ve made a mess of it and startled you—” 

“ No--yes—anyhow it doesn’t matter. But wait just a minute,” 
she said in a sort of subdued voice—* wait till 1 think.” 

“If you have to think, it’s all up with me. You wouldn’t have 
to think if you cared anything about me,” he said disconsolately. 

** No—but I do—that’s just it.” 

“Well?” he said, when several minutes had elapsed and she 
was still silent. 

“ Well—it’s no use,” she answered, with a ring of genuine pain 
in her voice. “Some day you will be grateful to me for bein 
sensible when I don’t feel one bit like it. But we aren’t suite 
to each other.” 

‘* Of course, that’s for you to say. I thought we were.” 

“The fact is ’m not good enough to be your wife—” 

‘Belle Amie ! ” he cried reproachfully. 

“Oh, I know you don’t think so, but that’s because you don’t 
know me—at least you only know one side of me. I have fifty 
sides. I don’t think I could repress forty-nine of them, so that 
they would never cry out, and I am not sure I should want to if I 
could. Our worlds, our ideals, are so different.” 

“How are they so different ?” 

“Take music. I know Wagner bores you--” 

“That’s possible, but you might convert me,I dare say. If 
that’s all—” 

‘But it isn’t. I have to produce as well as absorb. I want to 
be a musician.” 

“ Well, that’s all right,” he said more cheerfully. “I’m sure I’ve 
no objection to your studying music all you like.” 

“As an amateur—yes; but that won’t content me. Would 
ou be willing for your wife to be a professional—on the stage— 
efore the footlights ?” 

‘** Heaven forbid !” 

‘‘T thought as much. You would like your wife to be well read 
and all that ; would you like her to be a Doctor of Philosophy? I 
am writing a thesis now for my Master’s degree. You would think 
it sensible enough in her to take lessons in French and German and 
Italian, but what would you say to her going to a German Univer- 
sity to study Gothic and Old High German and Icelandic? That’s 
what I am going to do next winter.” 

“ Belle Amie,” he cried aghast, “ God Almighty never meant you 
for a crank !—way should you try so hard to make yourself one?” 
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“<T knew you would look at it that way,” she said “. 

“Oh, Belle Amie! Belle Amie!” he cried despairingly, leaning 
toward her and speaking with all the force of deep feeling. ‘My 
child, these things are trifles; why will you let them come 
between us? They are all on the surface of your life—they aren't 
you. They are nothing but fads, after all. Way down deeper 
than all that, you are a woman—the truest, most womanly woman 
I have ever known. Belle Amie, I love you, and you say you care 
a little bit for me, and yet you let these things keep us apart !” 

*‘ They are no more on the surface than any other part of me— 
that you have ever seen. They seem trifles to you, but they are my 
life. I cannot give them up. And I am ambitious—absurdly am- 
bitious, you would say. You would not sympathize with that. Oh! 
I am so sorry—” 

“« That’s all right,” he said huskily; “ it wasn’t your fault.” 

Neither of them spoke till they reached the wharf. He walked 
up to the house with her and wrung her hand with a brave “ Good- 
bye, Belle Amie,” and turned away. From the parlor-window she 
watched him till he was out of sight. There was a lump in her 
throat, and the tears somehow came to hereyes. ‘God bless him,” 
she whispered, “and make him as happy as he deserves to be. I 
am not the wife he ought to have.” : 


It was only after his formidable rivals had dropped out of the 
lists that the more timid College Professor came to His front. Belle 
Amie’s days were now spent in poring over the pages of Ueberweg 
and Caird and Thomas Hill Green. She enjoyed it keenly. To 
discuss the problems of God and the world, space and time and 
immortality, with a man like the College Professor was an intellec- 
tual treat. They never by any chance agreed, but that only made 
it more interesting. At first the College Professor tried to convert 
Belle Amie to the rarefied transcendentalism of his own standpoint, 
but little by little he gave her up as a hopeless case. They used to 
go down to the rocks every morning, establish themselves on a 
comfortable ledge with a parasol at their backs, and Belle Amie 
would sketch while the Professor read to her. ‘Then she would put 
up her paints, and the Professor would close his book, and she 
would clasp her hands around her knees, and the Professor woul? 
throw stones into the water, and they would both talk. 

Enter one morning on the scene a yellow cur, with the self-pos- 
session and oy ae of a street gamin. They try to make 
friends with him. He wags his tail, but is unapproachable, and 
sitting down on a sunny spot a few yards away, eyes them judicially. 

“Did you ever see anybody with a stronger-marked personality ?” 
laughed Belle Amie. ‘‘ Life has been a hard school to him, but he 
has learned philosophy in it.” 

‘* Have a care how you cast philosophy to the dogs, Belle Amie.” 
“Why so? What are we that we should monopolize philosophy ? 
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Animals always seem to me, anyhow, to differ from people in degree, 
and not in kind.” 

“ What !—another heresy ?” 

“Tf you choose to call it so. I think the position of the people 
who believe in immortal souls for men, and deny them to animals, 
is the most unwarrantably, barefacedly conceited position that it 
has entered into the brain of man to formulate.” 

The Professor laughed softly. 

‘¢You must remember, Belle Amie, that we have no evidence of 
a mcral nature anywhere except in man. And our firm belief that 
moral excellence, which we know is not always rewarded here, will 
be recompensed hereafter, is perhaps the chief foundation of our 
belief in immortality.” 

“Ts that so?” quoth Belle Amie, not without a suspicion of 
irony. “‘ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord!’” she 
demurely. ‘*‘There—I didn’t mean to be disagreeable. 

0 on.” 

‘* Don’t you believe yourself that conformance or nonconformance 
to the moral law brings sure reward or punishment ¢ ” 

“Oh, after a fashion. Of course, every cause produces its effect. 
Dissipation reacts on the health, temperance and regular habits 
conduce to long life. If you torture animals your sensibilities will 
become blunted. If you are honest you will be respected in the 
community. Every copy-book teaches these truths.” 

‘Precisely so. ‘They are natural effects, but they are in no sense 
rewards and punishments.” 

“ Rewards and punishments are administered by parents to little 
boys, and by states to criminals, to serve as motives for good behav- 
ior. To see rewards and punishments hanging over the rest of 
our actions means simply that there is some poetry left in us after 
all. Weare looking at natural effects through anthropomorphic 
glasses.” 

Again he laughed and shook his head : 

‘* Your natural effects strike me as somewhat uncertain in their 
operation, and wholly inadequate.” 

‘* Because you persist in regarding people as responsible for what 
they do. Once upon a time it was an evidence of sin to be born 
blind, and lepers were religious outcasts. We have learned to pity 
people for their physical infirmities instead of reviling them. The 
time is not far off when crime will be regarded asa disease inherited 
from forebears or caught from surroundings, and treated accord-* 
ingly with hospitals and physicians, change of scene, antidotes, and 
counter-irritants. And virtue will be looked upon as moral health, 
to be sought after and striven for of course, but to be admired be- 
cause it is beautiful, and not because it is praiseworthy.” 

“You are a terrible radical, Belle Amie. Some criminals doubt- 
less are irresponsible. Moral obliquity is of course often inherited. 
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But we can’t admit your principle everywhere. What would become 
of free-will ?” 

“T don’t believe there is such a thing,” said Belle Amie, cheer- 
fully. 


The Professor stopped throwing stones in the water and sat up 
straight. 

“ Belle Amie,” he said severely, ‘‘I thought your mind was of 
too profound a character to be led astray by the superficial sophis- 
tries of John Stuart Mill.” 

“Mill is perfectly logical on his own premises,” she retorted, 
warming to the fray, “and his premises are those of the average 
man, so that he refutes ertirely the popular doctrine of free-will. 
Of course he doesn’t answer the transcendentalists”—here the 
Professor beamed approval—* but then that isn’t necessary, because 
they answer themselves.” 

The Professor whistled softly. She felt that she had been a little 
dogmatic. 

“Surely even you must acknowledge the fundamental, pervasive 
fallacy in Kant?” 

Not at all—not at all!” hecried. “Kant is often obscure ; he 
is full of apparent inconsistencies, and his own opinion on a given 
subject appears frequently to change between the beginning and 
the ending of a book, so that it is very difficult to get a clear idea 
of what he really does believe.” 

“T should think it was,” sighed Belle Amie. 

“ But the philosophy is there for whoever has patience to hunt 
for it—profound, penetrating, and all-embracing.” : 

‘« Especially all-embracing. Every man can find his own philos- 
ophy in Kant if he chooses to skip all the rest. Kant, like a good 
many of us, saw the strong points of idealism and the strong points 
of realism, and tried to reconcile them ; but all he did was to put 
them together piecemeal. He destroys on one page what he has 
built up on another. He denies here what he assumes there. 
Some people take one part of Kant, and some another. No one ac- 
cepts him as a whole—because there isn’t any whole.” 

“Your attacks are always dangerous, Belle Amie, because they 
are based on half-truths. But, granting that some theories of Kant 
contain inconsistencies, his solution of the free-will problem is not 
among them. 

I thought it was.” 

«The burden of proof is on you, then.” 

‘Wait a minute,” she said, knitting her brows and concentrating 
her mind on getting her idea cleared and formulated. ‘Ah, I 


have it: everything in the realm of phenomena has a cause, has it 
not?” 


“ Of course.” 


“'The words and actions of men are phenomenal, are they not?” 
“ Yes, but the will—” 
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“Oh, I know. Just wait. As phenomenal they have causes— 
just as the actions of animals have causes, just as the falling of a 
stone has a cause. But the will, which eventually determines them, 
according to Kant, is not phenomenal. It is a Thing in Itself, and 
so outside the Category of Causation.” 

‘To be sure.” 

‘But Kant assures us that the animal and the stone are not 
mere seeming. Behind the phenomenal animal is a noumenal ani- 
mal, and behind the knowable stone, a Stone in Itself, which, not 
being phenomenal, are outside the Category of Causation too—” 

‘T begin to see what you are aiming at.” 

“So that in the sense that you can predicate freedom of man, 
you can predicate it of animals and stones as well. But the neces- 
sitarian is not arguing about a noumenal will or a noumenal man. 
He doesn’t know anything about them. He only insists that the 
phenomenal man is subject to the laws of causation as much as the 
phenomenal dog. And I don’t see what there is to say against 
that.” 

‘TI don’t either, just at this moment,” replied the Professor; 
“‘but I am sure you misapprehend Kant somewhere. I will think 
it out and write down the result for you, if you will allow me. 
I can make it clearer that way. The fact is, Belle Amie, I can’t 
express my ideas clearly when I’m with you. In the language of 
the multitude, you rattle me some way or another.” 

It was her turn to laugh now. 

“ That’s funny,” she commented. 

“No, it isn’t funny; it’s very serious,” he asserted, and began 
throwing stones into the water again. 

“Are you often troubled that way?” she inquired, with much 
solicitude. 

“T won’t pretend that this is my first attack, but it’s decidedly 
the worst I ever had.” 

‘“So? Blows the wind from that quarter?” thought Belle Amie, 
and she judiciously changed the subject. 

She had learned a great many things in the last few weeeks, and 
she knew she enjoyed the Professor too much to be willing to lose 
him like the others. 

Another time she had a narrower escape. They had been read- 
ing ‘ Asolando,” and of course remarked on the love-warmth that 
glows in those products of the poet’s old age. Thence naturally to 
the mooted question of Browning’s second marriage. 

‘* However that may be,” cried the Professor, “ Browning has 
furnished us with a beautiful example in his first marriage. hat 
a woman Elizabeth Barrett Browning was !—community of pursuit, 
identity of interests, equality in intellect and in genius! No need 
to look elsewhere for inspiration. Sympathy and appreciation 
always and best at one’s own fireside! That is as it should be. 
Poet should wed with poet, and philosopher with philosopher. My 
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wife must share my thoughts, and I hers. My wife must have the 
speculative temperament of the metaphysician and the tireless 
patience of the investigator.” 

This time also Belle Amie contrived to divert the Professor, 
He was rather easy to side-track; but, like many timid people, he 
was very firm of purpose, and always returned to the attack. 

It er came about in this wise. They were on the rocks, as 
usual. 

‘‘Only two more weeks of vacation!” groaned the Professor. 
‘‘Then I must go back to those stupid boys, and try to pound 
into their heads ideas that are too big for them—for a whole dreary 
year. You have no idea how lonely it is. The other members of 
the faculty are absorbed in their own specialties. There isn’t a 
rational soul in the town. Think of the isolation-—the mental 
starvation of it—the stupid routine of it!” 

‘In other words, life is a grind?” she queried sympathetically. 

“Exactly. And I wish I knew how to persuade you to take pity 
on the grinder,” he added abruptly. 

“Oh, don’t try; I never take pity on anybody.” 

“T’ve got to ~ 

“ Got to? I thought you believed in free-will,” she interrupted, 
rather flippantly. 

“*T only wish I were enough of a determinist to determine you,” 
he answered. ‘‘ Ah, Belle Amie, this will never do. You have 
kept me from saying what I wanted to before, but I am going to 
say it now. I don’t need to tell you that you are the only woman 
in the world to me. You know that well enough. Of course plenty 
of people must have wanted to marry you, but I like to fancy you 
have been looking, as I have, for somebody who could think your 
deepest thoughts and share your highest ambitions. I have found 
my predestined one. And you? My fate is in your hands, Belle 
Amie. What are you going to do with me? If only you will, we 
can set the world such an example of sympathy and co-labor. We 
will read, write, and think together. We will go abroad and study 
together. We will seek for truth, care nothing for convention, 
live deeply and honestly. Ah! we can do great things, we two.” 

“Yes,” said Belle Amie, her face kindling for a moment, “I 
believe we could.” ; 

Then her eyes fell on the Professor. He had a splendid head, 
but there was nothing else to him worth mentioning, and the whole 
man had a top-heavy look. ‘There flashed through her mind a 
swift comparison between this brain-loaded, spindle-legged student 
and the well-formed Club-man and the broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested Naval Officer. 

“It’s a fascinating picture,” she continued regretfully. ‘‘ Only 
there are so many things I want to do besides philosophizing. 
That’s such a little part of my life, after all; mad you wouldn’t 
sympathize with the rest of it.’ 
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- “Philosophy a little part of life? Surely you don’t mean that ?” 

“Tt is one part among many others to me.” 

‘*But you can’t do and be everything, Belle Amie. You will 
have to choose and specialize. Why not choose the highest? And 
if you can only have one side of contact with your husband, is it 
not best that it should be the highest side of your nature? ” 

“‘T’m afraid I don’t believe in higher and lower sides to m 
nature,” said Belle Amie, rather inconsistently. “ And if I did, 1 
am not at all sure I should call the intellectual side the highest. 
Oh, I am sorry,” she cried, getting up from her seat and pacing 
up and down the ledge of rocks ; ‘“‘ but what can I do? I want so 
many things. Life is so short, and there is so much to do. I want 
to be an artist and a musician, a scholar and a writer, a society 
woman and an out-of-doors girl, a philosopher and—”. 
in And you must marry a man who will touch you on all those 
sides ?” 

‘‘That or nothing,” she said resolutely, though not without an 
accent of dejection. 

** Good-bye, Belle Amie,” said the College Professor, picking up 
his “‘ Ethics” of Martineau and starting off, quite oblivious of the 
fact that he had brought a young woman down on the rocks and 
= taking her home again. Belle Amie noticed it though, and 
smiled. 

Then she reseated herself on the ledge and looked out to sea, 
and sat there thinking for a long time. 

* * * + * * 


EpitH ELMER. 


ON THE READING OF SHAKESPEARE. 


HE that has conned Will Shakespeare well has read 

Our human history ; for who but he 
Has read so much that has so well been said ? 

And did he read it understandingly, 

So much the greater must his own soul be, 
Wrought in the very mould of Shakespeare’s own, 
Though like to his as to a rock a stone, 

Or a shell’s murmur to the chorussing sea. 

Still, in that distant likeness can he dwell 

In worlds enchanted, where Philosophy 
And Love seek quaint disguises, and the bell 

Of mocking Folly tinkles merrily ; 

And all is well because, through that strange land, 
He walks with Shakespeare, slow, but hand in hand. 
LOUISE MoRGAN SILL, 
HYATTSVILLE, MARYLAND. 
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THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


THE taint of protectionism is not confined, in our country, to mere 
mechanical matters: it infects art as well, and musical art above all 
others. The narrow jealousy that leads us to exclude all progress 
save what we have already acquired, and to keep out, in future, the 
very models by which we have learnt what we do know, is of a piece 
with the contracted policy that would build a Chinese wall round 
the United States, an ae sentinels, armed with flaming swords, 
on the battlements, so that nothing good may enter, but leaves un- 
watched ingress to things - and corrupt. 

The “average man” has his will of‘us in all things. But 
eminent for narrowness and self-seeking above all things else in 
this self-seeking community is the Musical Protective Union, the 
M. P. U. (Most Pretentious Upstarts), which, being foreign to the 
core, seeks to boycott their fellow-foreigners who strive to do the 
same thing by which they have grown fat, ahd to swap foreign notes 
for good American gold. The German-American M. P. U., having 
got possession of the field, means to keep it—by fair means if pos- 
sible, but to keep it anyhow. 

This is the true doctrine, and the practice also, of protection. 
‘* What’s yours is mine, and what’s mine is my own,” is the motto 
inscribed upon the banner of the restrictive party in art as in poli- 
tics. I must not buy where the goods are Cost and cheapest, but 
where they are dear and of poor quality; and if I do so, it is at my 
own peril. Do I want an oboe-player who can produce a musical 
tone on that most beautiful but most cranky of instruments? I 
must restrict my search to the a performers on the cornemuse 
who have already made their ground good in this land of promise— 
and of performance—and have joined in a conspiracy to keep all 
others, who would willingly share their good-fortune, out in the 
European cold of petty salaries and excessive competition. 

Do I need a kettle-drummer, to bang sheepskins in measured, 
rhythmic beats—‘‘that, and nothing more”? J must pay that mere 
mechanical fellow as much money as though he were a violinist of 
the first force, under pain of being ruled out and left destitute of 
any drummer at all. 

Am I a director of an orchestra? I myself must submit to be 
directed by my men in secret session convened. I am captain of a 
ship in which the crew is supreme and the commander nought, like 
H. M.S. Pinafore, and the voyage is not likely to be a prosperous 
one. 

I know of a conductor who had engaged three double-bass players, 
and at the dress rehearsal of the piece, to be accompanied by the 
band, found that two of them were absent without leave. He kept 
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back the salaries of the missing ones—naturally enough, one would 
think; but the M. P. U. did not see it in that light. The committee 
of that vehmgericht informed my friend that he must pay the 
money, and the M. P. U. would discipline the men! or—boycott! 
He grumbled, but paid up. 
Probably the committee ied the men, and spent the money m 
bier. 


If there be any rule in law more absolute than another, it is that 
which declares that a musical work composed, performed, printed, 
and publicly sold in a foreign land previous to the going into effect 
of the international copyright law, on July 1st, 1891, is common 

roperty in the United States; and yet here we have three managers 
fichting tooth and nail over the right to give Mascagni’s “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” which comes under these conditions, even the 
parts for the instruments of the band being duly set out in cold 
type, and sold to anyone that wants them, without restriction. 

And still more absurd is it to find lawyers willing to take up the 
squabble. Seriously, although I hold that in mere common honesty 
a man should profit by the fruit of his brain, no matter what the 
letter of the law may be—for “ the letter killeth, Lut the spirit giveth 
life’—I cannot but laugh at the farce of three robbers quarrelling 
over their stolen goods, and calling in the majesty of the law as an 
umpire in the case. Well is it that Justice is blind, for if she had 
the sight of her eyes she would scarcely relish her present position 
as an accomplice. 

However, the play is not worth the candle, as the casts with which 
the object in dispute are supported make its failure certain. The 
parts of Mascagni’s. work require artists of the true stamp, and do 
not get their due. 

The best intentions sometimes prove unstable, which is probably 
the reason they have been chosen for paving material in the lower 
world. And so, having declared my determination to wait for 
Abbey and Grau’s presentation of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” I was 
tempted to break my vow and go to hear, or rather see, it at the 
Casino... I say ‘‘ see ” advisedly, for the stage-setting is picturesque, 
and the personality of the performers very handsome. 

The music is a revelation, a scintillation of pure genius, combin- 
ing the excellences of the old and the new schools without the 
faults of either. It is melody crystallized, not diffused, and har- 
mony of the very spheres. 

But, like all perfection, it requires sympathetic interpretation, 
and that the present performance fails to give. The body, indeed, 
is there, but the spirit isabsent. There is an adequate band, a strong 
resonant chorus, and vigor enough in the production, but the 
— of light and shade, without which there is no true art, is 

acking. It is all strength, but no tenderness. The conductor 
and the prineipal singers are overweighted, and waste themselves 
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in striving. Besides, the inner meaning is unknown to them. It 
is an exoteric, not an esoteric, delivery of the composer’s mind. 

Miss Bellini, the Santuzza, is ‘‘ vox et preterea nihil,” and her 
enunciation is so indistinct that no a! is to be comprehended. 
Mr. Bassett, as Turiddu, is so overwhelmed by the part that his 
naturally nice voice evaporates in bawling ; and Mr. Pruett is a 
shining example of the worst and most blatant style of modern 
singing. Only Miss Von Doenhoff, the Mamma Lucia, and Miss 
—* the Lola, are equal to their tasks, and they are both very 

ood. 
. When the conductor and singers have learned to look from the 
mere outward form to the inner significance of great art, they may 
be able to interpret ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

By the bye, the English adaptation of the opera is, among stupid 
things, the dullest. The adapter does not even know that the use 
of the second person singular is in foreign tongues a token of fa- 
miliarity and rustic simplicity, which in modern English is the mode 
either of pedantry or piety. So he makes Sicilian peasants talk 
like Philadelphia Quakers or Bible patriarchs, greatly to the cloud- 
ing of the dialogue. 


Curious also it is to see Mr. Charles Wyndham, after selling, at a 
good price, what he did not possess, namely, the exclusive American 
right to Audran’s successful operetta “Miss Helyett,” likewise 
printed, published, and performed in Europe previous to the copy- 
right law, now striving, with the aid of lawyers, to restrain the pur- 
chaser Mr. Charles Frohman, from casting the New York produc- 
tion to the best of his mature and undoubtedly good judgment. 
It is as if I should sell a man a farm with a doubtful title, and then 
insist upon his cultivating it after my peculiar fashion of agricul- 
ture, or letting it go to waste. What a pity it is that common-sense 
is not a dramatic situation! 


I cannot help thinking that Mr. Richard Mansfield is making a 
mistake in not treating his play “ Nero ” in the same fashion as he 
did “ Prince Karl,” and introduce some specialties. He has prece- 
dent for it, since it is an historical fact that Nero “ fiddled while Rome 
was burning;” and surely Mr. Mansfield might do the like in his 
counterfeit presentment of the musical murderer. In fact, poetic 
license would justify the actor in dropping into a song and dance, or 
spreading himself in an imitation of ae diing, or some other pleas- 
ing diversion. Mr. Mansfield saved Prince Karl by such a course; 
why should he not save the Emperor Nero by the same treatment ? 

Tt is his only chance. 


Miss Marie Wainwright is a pleasing actress and an exquisitely 
_ beautiful woman, but more than these charming qualities is needed 
to make a dramatic star. 
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According to Paracelsus, Koot Hoomi, Colonel Olcott, and A. P. 
Sinnett, the Microcosm and the Macrocosm alike are but manifesta- 
tions of matter, force, and spirit. The microcosm Wainwright 
lacks one person of this Trimurti. Matter and spirit are there, but 
force, alas! is absent. So the manifestation is imperfect. 


Some of the daily papers are exercised in their critical minds 
about the badness of our theatrical bands, or orchestras, as we 
lamely designate them. Can the criticaster lay his hand upon his 
heart and affirm that Mr. Widmer’s band at Daly’s Theatre is bad ? 
Limited it is, but, like the tiny Irishwoman, “the thrifle that’s in 
it is good.” Or Mr. Reiff’s band at the Academy of Music, with 
Mr. Hamm, one of our most accomplished violinists, as the chef 
dattaque, supported by artists of equal ability. True, we have 
not so many men as the bands in European theatres, but the quality 
is infinitely superior. 

Some years ago I was music-director at the St. James’s Theatre 
in London, and had twenty-six men in the orchestra, mostly bands- 
men from the Guards; and often I had to play the overture with 
a fiddle, a bass, and an oboe, those being the only instruments 
not engaged elsewhere. How would the criticaster relish that sort 
of music? With the prohibitory salaries imposed by that truly pro- 
tectionist body, the MI. P. U., managers cannot afford numbers, but 
they give the best talent, and ‘“‘good goods are often in smallest 
packages.” What a pity critics will not learn this truth! But 
“they will still be talking} nobody marks them.” 


I went to hear “‘ Robin Hood ” under the idea, fostered by the 
daily papers, that Mr. de Koven was indebted for his musical 
thoughts and their evolution to Bizet and Wagner. How was I 
surprised to find that the obligation was rather to Bishop and 
Russell. 

The comic tunes are glib, and have a certain swing about them 
that is pleasing to the groundlings, and not very annoying even 
to men of taste; they are joliy and melodious, although common- 
place enough. The concerted pieces are sadly amateurish, and not 
worthy of serious notice; and the earnest songs are merely attempts 
at good writing. ‘The orchestral arrangements are crude and 


rough. 
. The book, although clean and free from base-ball and poker 
slang, is poorly constructed, and utterly lacking in wit or even 
humor ; and the characters and chorus come on and go off without 
any reason for so doing—‘‘ just for greens,” as the children say. 

Gilbert and Sullivan need not shake in their shoes for anything 
that ‘‘Robin Hood” may portend. The English comic opera 
that will rival their work is yet to come. 

FRED LyYsTER. 


New York. 
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ROSWELL P. FLOWER FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


The Democrats of the State of New York have again deserved 
success by the nomination they have made for Governor. Mr. Ros- 
well P. Flower, their candidate, is in every way deserving of this 
high honor. Whether from the point of view of ability, character, 
or experience, Mr. Flower is entirely worthy. These have given 
him a large business success, and have enabled him to make his 
mark in politics in a very short time. 

The new candidate belongs to a class of men who are asked and 
implored to go into politics. Homilies are preached year in and 

ear out to show that the country and all that belongs to it are go- 
ing to ruin because business men refuse to enter practical politics, 
and it must be admitted that there is a good deal of foundation for 
the complaints thus formulated. As a rule business men do not 
enter politics for the reason that they cannot afford it. The pay is 
small, the tenure of office brief and unsatisfactory, and the oppor- 
tunity for doing their fellow-citizens a real service is meagre. 
Then, too, the hurly-burly is not agreeable to men of this kind, 
while the methods common to political contests in which the pro- 
fessionals are entered for every place are not such as a business 
a can contemplate with pleasure or enter upon with lightness of 

eart. 

For all these reasons the nomination for governor of a great State 
by a great party of a man of Mr. Flower’s type is an encouraging 
— sign. Here is a man who is neither a boss himself nor the 

avorite of a boss. He is not chosen for public office because he 
represents merely a party, or a faction, or aman in it. But in the 
full ripeness of his powers, having an honorable ambition to fill this 
important office, with no private ends to serve, he is put forward 
for the place. He has not gone up and down the State making 
combinations or setting up delegations, but has spent the summer 
at his country home, attending to his own business in his ordinary 
way. If there are factions in his State he has taken no part in 
their machinations, and no man can truthfully say that he is any 
man’s man, or that he is under unusual obligations to the manipu- 
lators of delegations. 

Such a man will make an honorable and clean canvass, and, when 
elected, will be a worthy and useful Governor. He will surround 
himself with men of character and ability, and give the State an 
administration of which it may well be proud. It is the duty of 
Democrats everywhere, whatever their shade of belief, or to what- 
ever faction or interest they may have attached themselves, to give 
their hearty, ungrudging support to such a man, that by so doing 
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they may honor themselves while honoring him. This is especially 
true when he is opposed to the mere representation of a careful 
and scheming boss who does not scruple to sacrifice the interests of 
his State when they clash in any way with his own. 


FLOWER AND FASSETT. 


The |, mig for the Columbian Exposition are slowly mak- 
ing in Chicago. Already England has selected her site, on where 
England leads, all Europe is sure to follow. The manufacturers, 
the inventors, the great industrial and productive classes, cannot 
afford to let an exhibition of this character take place on the West- 
ern Continent, and refrain from participation. It would be stand- 
ing in their own light; it would be suicidal, and they are conscious 
of it. Nowthat England has taken the initiative, the impediments 
to success will in due time all be removed. The citizens of Chicago 
have good cause to exult, and we may not dampen their emotion 
by any word of disparagement. 

None the less are we chagrined that this was New York’s op- 
portunity, and that it was wantonly, wickedly, thrown away. While 
the representatives of Chicago were assiduously pleading their cause 
with committees and members of Congress, the leading men of 
New York were engaged in procuring the necessary money. Fif- 
teen millions of dollars were thus subscribed, and means taken for 
its proper disbursement. It seemed impossible that any other 
spot could seriously be considered in connection with the enterprise, 
except the commercial metropolis. The expenses of foreign ex- 
hibitors, convenience of access, and every other important reason, 
dictated New York. 

The advantages were beyond computation. A powerful stimulus 
could be given to our commerce, pushing to an immense distance 
the peril of financial calamity. Manufacttring industry was certain 
of vast enhancement. A greater demand was certain to arise for 
American commodities, and the wealth of Eastern production 
would have been laid in our lap. 

The whisper at Washington, by those who envied us and desired 
to circumvent us, was heard: Suppose New York has the exhibi- 
tion, what assurance have we that she will pay her fifteen millions 
subscribed, and not come to the Federal Treasury to help her eke 
out her promises? Many assured the safety of the oe ; one 
offered to place his personal fortune in security. That man was 
the Hon. Roswell P. Flower. His word alone was ample to effect 
the selection of New York. 

*‘Romans betrayed Rome,” and New York was shamefully 
abandoned and betrayed by her own citizens. The whisper was 
heard in Republican select circles, that whatever conduced to the 
prosperity of the commercial metropolis was certain not to enure 
to the advantage of the Republican party. For twenty years the 
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leaders of that organization have directed their policy upon that 
principle. It was necessary to have legislation at Albany to enable 
the managers to perfect their arrangements, and thus ask Congress 
for the proper authorization. A demur first showed itself in the 
House of Assembly. What it could mean was not perceived. Many 
suspected that the “Black Horse Cavalry” had entered upon one 
of its accustomed raids. Patriotic Republicans sought to bridge 
over every difficulty by legislation to prevent the Fair from being 
under the absolute control of any political party. The Democratic 
members, with the example of the Centennial before them, had 
co-operated fully and fairly. There existed no solid reason for the 
factious, disloyal, anarchical course that was adopted and pursued. 

The Senate of the State had not only a Republican majority, but 
that majority was perfectly “in hand.” It had been decreed b 
such of the leaders as had not fallen outside the breastworks an 
been sent to the rear by the commandant at Washington, that 
there should be no International Exposition in the city of New 
York. Like the “She” of the Rider Haggard story, the command 
had to be obeyed. 

There had to be an unusual exhibition of hypocrisy. The people 
of New York had set their heart upon the Fair, and would not, if 
openly cheated, submit to it tamely. Hence the history of that 
winter’s legislation at Albany is replete with artful dodges, frivo- 
lous special pleading, and devices too ‘‘ vain” and sharp for the 
Heathen Chinee himself. The man who took this job of circum- 
venting the popular will, and of obstructing necessary legislation 
for the purpose of affording to Chicago every opportunity to secure 
the prize, was J. Sloat Fassett. By overawing the more sincere 
Republicans, and the employing of parliamentary obstruction, he 
finally succeeded. 

Thus by treachery to New York and to the best interests of the 
country the Columbian Exposition was wrested away. We can 
but regard with sadness what has been lost. A stimulus would 
have been given to our trade which would have advanced our 
metropolis to rivalship with London. ‘The foreign visitors would 
have added twenty million dollars to the current disbursements, of 
which full twenty per cent would have been added to our capital- 
ized wealth. There would have been new and larger outlets to our 
soy on and with them new opportunities for our enterprise. 

ut this has all been thrown away, in the hope that the control 
of the Republican chief shall not suffer impairment. 

With the site in New York, the Exhibition would have opened in 
1892. We had all the facilities for an early opening. We should 
have had no pecuniary favors to ask from Washington. Perhaps our 
independence led certain men to fear that if the Federal Govern- 
ment granted no favors it would have no political favors to demand 
and receive as equivalent. 

The matter has become a political issue, however, in a way that 
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had not been expected. The Administration party, through its 
New York agency, has placed J. Sloat Fasset in the field as its 
candidate for Governor. He is, we are assured, a young man, irre- 
proachable as a citizen, a church-member, and all else that corre- 
sponds. By his own confession he is a “‘ practical politician.” He 
endeavors to slur this phrase over, but any man who has ever 
wintered at the State capital is abundantly competent to give it 
the definition which Mr. Fassett knows belongs to it. It means a 
man “on the make,” one hand-in-glove with lobby corruption, who 
is self-seeking, degradingly subservient to leaders, apt at chicanery, 
and expert in the means and arts by which voters are deluded and 
defrauded. We do not say that Mr. Fassett does all this ; but 
‘* practical politicians ” do. . He represents that class; and because 
he represents it he was nominated, and the scholarly Andrew D. 
White made to decline. We know therefore what the enthusiasm 
for this young man means. It comes from the hungry and thirsty. 

Roswell P. Flower in all these respects may safely be set down 
as being what Mr. Fassett is not. He is emphatically a man of the 
people. He grew up in a rural community, where he was early 
taught to do honest labor—a lesson which he never forgot. His name 
was always a synonym for probity. He is a man of business rather 
than a politician. He gained his fortune by diligence, industry, 
and sobriety; and having acquired it honorably, he administers it 
like a trustee, beneficially for others, for the promotion of learning, 
offices of charity, and encouragement of enterprise. H<c has never 
been a professional office-seeker, nor addicted to any of the arts 
and practices which make a politician “ practical.” He has always 
had the public good at heart. 

His course in regard to the Exposition, and that of Mr. Fassett, 
are well known. The one was disinterested and patriotic; the 
other artful, deceptive, ‘‘ practical.” Mr. Flower pursued the 
policy which would have assured it here for 1892: Mr. Fassett 
purposely followed a career of parliamentary thimblerigging, in 
order to carry it to Chicago for 1893, a year which can commemorate 
nothing except the betrayal and selling-out of New York and her 
interests for partisan ends, in the Senate of the State. 

Thus we have the two contrasted:. Flower the statesman, and 
Fassett the “ practical ” politician looking no higher ; Flower the 
champion and representative of New York, and Fassett the local 
partisan and promoter of measures hostile to the good name and 
prosperity of both City and State. 

Such are the facts; such the men. 


THE SILVER QUESTION IN NEW YORK. 


Ir would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the attitude 
assumed by the Democrats of the State of New York in the Saratoga 
Convention on the silver question. There had been some taulk—a 
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good deal of it well-defined—of an equivocal position being taken 
on this important question. It was even intimated that one polit- 
ical manager, then deemed all-potent, had made up his mind to 
insert a free-silver plank in the platform. This intimation was 
published in a tentative sort of way, and hobody close to the poli- 
tician in question took the trouble to deny that this was his pur- 
pose. He no doubt knew—as indeed did every other intelligent 
man in the State of New York—that public sentiment inside the 
party would not for a moment permit such a doctrine to be made a 
part of the declaration of any party ina State east of the Alleghanies 
and north of the Potomac, and at the same time insure full support 
for the ticket nominated upon such a profession of political faith. 
But the publicity given to this rumor aroused the conservative 
sentiment of the State Democracy, and made it far more active and 
assertive than it generally is. Business men from New York City 
and other parts of the State—men seldom seen in conventions of 
any kind—deemed it their duty to go to Saratoga as delegates, and 
some of the most active and intelligent of them found their way to 
the Committee on Resolutions as members. When this had been 
done there was no longer any reason for doubt concerning the posi- 
tion to be taken by the New York Democracy. But as much as it 
is the fashion to reprobate what are known as political managers, it 
would be doing less than justice to withhold from men like Richard 
Croker of New York City, and William F. Sheehan of Buffalo, the 
recognition of the credit due them for their foresight and wisdom 
in enforcing the policy adopted. It was good politics. Of this 
there can be no doubt; but it was more—it was true patriotism. 
Once these men were convinced, not only of the policy, but of the 
honesty of the contention of the business men, that moment they 
consented to have the declaration made in the strongest possible 
language—words absolutely without equivocation or double meaning. 
Among the business men engaged in the work of convincing the 
Committee of Resolutions were Oscar 8. Strauss, Minister to Turkey 
during the latter part of Mr. Cleveland’s administration ; J. Edward 
Simmons, for many years President of the New York Board of Ed- 
ucation ; and Representative Tracey, member of Congress from the 
Albany district. ‘Too high praise cannot be given to such men. 
They are in politics only so long as party management is synony- 
mous with duty and patriotism, with strict regard for the public 
honor and the public credit. With all the demoralization of our 
politics, it must be confessed that there are generally enough men 
of this type to keep even our local politics in most States of the 
Union from allying itself with the advocates of an unstable currency 
of any kind, or with propositions looking in the direction of public 
dishonor. These men are the leaven of our politics. When they 
are aroused—and they always become so when the financial danger- 
—_— is hoisted—they can always avert perils and save the public 
onor. 
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The Silver issue was not only settled right by the New York 
Democrats, but they went further and sounded an alarm because of 
the legislation enacted only last year by the Republicans in Con- 

ress when they passed the existing law providing for the purchase 
the government each year of fifty-four million ounces of silver with 
certificates issued by the government. Under this policy the former 
coinage of about thirty million dollars a year was suspended, and 
now the government is piling up pig silver in its warehouses, from 
which it may be drawn by some Secretary of the Treasury for coin- 
age at our mints, This law is denounced by the New York Dem- 
ocrats as a hindrance to the solution of the silver problem on an 
international basis, and as a peril to financial stability. 

There can be no doubt that if President Harrison had had the 
courage last year to veto the Sherman Compromise Bill the agita- 
tion in favor of the free coinage of that product would long since 
have fallen flat, and public sentiment would have been in a much 
more healthful condition. The American people admire boldness 
and intelligence in their officials, and no man, however great his 
ability or wisdom, can speak with such authority and force as can 
the President of the United States. Everybody has such respect 
for the office that the utterances of the occupant of it have an 
influence altogether out of proportion to the ability of some of 
the men who have occupied it. A man like Cleveland commands 
attention on his merits by reason of his honesty and earnestness. 
When he makes a great appeal to the conscience of the country, as 
he did in the message of 1887, it goes to the country with a force 
that years of agitation could net equal. Even Hayes will be re- 
membered mostly for the courage which made his veto of the Bland 
Silver Bill possible ; while Arthur’s veto of the Chinese Exclusion 
' Bill and his sound position on financial questions will give him and 
his administration such historical position as they may have. So 
would it have been with Harrison iP he had had the courage of his 
ideas and interposed a vigorous veto to the existing silver law. He 
would have rendered a public service that a thousand years of 
commonplace administration could not equal. 

It is a party as well as a public service that the Democrats of 
the State of New York have done. ‘They have made it impossible 
for a National Convention of their party to potter in any sense with 
the Silver question. As BELFoRD’s has consistently maintained, 
the Democrats have everything to lose and nothing to gain by any 
such action. They cannot possibly gain the sure Republican States 
of the West, and they are certain to lose some of the undoubted 
Democratic States of the East. In the tariff issue they have a win- 
ning one. Let them resolve that the motto “One thing at a 
time” is the best one for them, and all will be well. 

While a stronger and more specific declaration on the tariff issue 
could have been wished from the Democrats of New York, nothing 
is more certain than that it will be the vital question of the present 
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canvass, so far as National politics enter into the contest. No 
speaker can evade it even if he wished to doso; and with the Silver 

uestion happily eliminated from State discussion no other vital one 
than the tariff can be brought in. 

On the whole, the Democrats of New York from whom not much 
was expected, have done much to clear the political air. It will be 
easier in 1892 to conduct a great contest because of the courage and 
the wisdom shown at Saratoga on the sixteenth day of September. 


REPUBLICAN POLITICS IN NEW YORK. 


THE situation in the Republican politics of the State of New 
York is as interesting as it is discouraging. A ticket has been 
nominated, composed of young men, well distributed geographically, 
and none of them in any way discreditable, either personally or 
politically. Most of them have had the experience necessary to fit 
them for the careful discharge of the duties of the offices for which 
they have been nominated. At their head is Mr. J. Sloat Fassett, 
who at the time of his nomination had been for a scant month Col- 
lector of the Port of New York, one of the greatest and most re- 

nsible offices under the Federal Government. In addition to 
this, or rather in spite of this, Mr. Fassett has been for many years 
thoroughly familiar with the affairs of the State the administration 
of whose business he seeks. In the ordinary course of events the un- 
prejudiced observer—and this is just the position held by BELForD’s 
—would say at once that this was an excellent ticket of worthy 
men, who deserve to be elected. 

But with all these favorable considerations no ticket has been 
nominated for many years by any party in New York or any other 
State that more richly deserves defeat than does the one headed by Mr. 
Fassett. It not only deserves defeat, but its election in the present 
year would, under the conditions surrounding it, be a serious blow 
to good government. It would bea set-back to honest and efficient 
politics, from which recovery would be slow and doubtful. 

The reason for this lies in the fact that while Mr. Fassett is nom- 
inally running for Governor at the head of the Republican State 
ticket in New. York, he is not really a candidate at all in his own 
proper person. He is a vicarious candidate. His hand may per- 
chance be trained to nicety of touch, and his voice to sweetness of 
sound, but they will remain to the end what they now are—the 
hand and the voice of Thomas C. Platt, at one time for a few weeks 
a Senator of the State of New York in the United States Senate, 
the ‘‘me too” of a greater man who needed instruments who would 
and could carry out plans that he himself could formulate but 
would not execute. 

And who is Mr. Thomas C. Platt that the work of choosing dele- 
gates to the State Convention of a great party and the nomination 
of its candidate should be given into his hands? Is he some great 
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figure, towering above all others in integrity, in dignity, in knowl- 
edge, and in experience? Has he performed some great service 
because of which his fellow-citizens, themselves distrustful of their 
own capacity and fitness, are anxious to give up their rights and 
power, and to trust themselves to his great qualities? Is he known 
everywhere as one of those unsclfish patriots to whom a good action 
is natural and a bad one hateful ? 

It must be admitted that Mr. Platt is none of these. He is sim- 

ly a boss—a man who, in order the more successfully to subserve 
fis own ends, consents to manage a large part of the public business. 
He makes no pretension to a greater amount of virtue or knowl- 
edge than any other; in fact, he does not in the least pretend to 
be virtuous or knowing. He holds no public office, and in those 
he has held has never done anything to merit recognition from his 
fellows. ‘Ten years ago this summer, when Mr. Platt resigned in a 
huff from the United States Senate, he was rated for the first time 
in his life at his true value, and that was—nothing. He retired 
from public notice, apparently caring nothing what became of him- 
self or the few insignificant followers he had gathered about him 
during an uneventful career in politics as a member of Congress for 
several terms and as a Senator-elect. He was easily defeated for re- 
election to the office he had given up, and nobody cared what he 
did or what might become of him. This condition of affairs was 
maintained for some years, until Mr. Platt was no longer deemed a 
person to be reckoned with in politics. 

It soon became apparent, however, that Mr. Platt had not ac 
cepted the theory about his own extinction. Slowly he began to 
pull himself together. Here and there a county delegation began 
to come to a State convention with every appearance of having 
taken orders from Mr. Platt. Year by year the number of these 
increased, until in 1888 the once discredited politician was able to 
come to the front once more with greater power than he had ever 
been able to wield. Withan almost solid delegation behind him he 
was able to dictate the nomination of the man who is now President 
of the United States, and to secure his election by the most ques- 
tionable, the most corrupt, methods. At the same time he permit- 
ted his ablest opponent to be nominated for Governor of New York, 
and was able to insure his defeat and his consequent removal from 
the position of rivalry he had long held. Each year since that time 
Mr. Platt has been able to work his own sweet will with a Repub- 
lican State Convention or with a Republican Legislature in the 
great and proud State of New York, until to-day he 1s as definitely 
its master as if he owned its leaders and followers under a system 
of slavery. 

And it is pertinent to inquire how such power is used. There is 
no record from the beginning of his career to the present time that 
Mr. Platt has ever had an idea on a single question of interest to the 
public. If he has ever thought out an idea on the currency, or the 
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tariff, or the relations of the Federal Government to the States, or 
the excise question, or any other great issue that absorbs the atten- 
tion of leaders or interests the mass of the people, it is fair to say 
that no record has ever been made of it. His conventions do, it is 
true, adopt platforms, and his candidates make speeches on public 
questions. But so far as the world knows, they do not get their 
cue from Mr. Platt. Nobody ever heard it said that the boss of 
the Republican party had an idea on this question or on that, and 
that because of this he should be asked to write this platform 
or to make a speech putting the issues fairly before the people. 

On the other hand, while there is no record that ideas have any 
part in Mr, Platt’s intellectual or political make-up, all his actions 
are bad. He is back of every legislative job. He sees the business 
chances in the promotion or the defeat of any given measure. He 
knows how it may benefit himself or his friends or his party. He 
is said to be rich and successful in a business way, and yet he prob- 
ably gives to politics five hours to one that he gives to business 
interests, pure and simple, and without any relation to public con- 
cerns. He defeats a bill to hold the World’s Fair in New York 
City, and puts off worthy rapid-transit schemes to his own good 
time. He sees to it that local legislation does not bring harm to 
his party exchequer. 

In fact, he is in all respects the typical “boss” ; and it is to 
this man that his party has given the power to bind and to loose 
in the State of New York. He nominates its candidates, not be- 
cause they are worthy, but because he can use them as he may see 
fit. If he wants to rid himself of a rival he nominates and defeats 
him. If he wants to reward a superserviceable follower, he nomi- 

nates him and lets him be defeated. He would rather have a Re- 
ymublican than a Democratic Governor, all other things being equal ; 
but he would rather have control of the Republican party in the 
minority than to have it cantrol or overrule him in a majority. 

Admiration is sometimes expressed for what is termed such 
‘«shrewdness ” as that involved in the management of a great party. 
But so is the pirate, or the train-robber, or the defaulting leak 
cashier shrewd in the sense that he looks out for his own interests. 
This is all that.Mr. Platt or his kind does at any time. He makes 
the public his victim. It is the taxpayer who supports Mr. Platt, 
who enables him to carry on his operations against the public to 
which he is an enemy. No man ever heard of his advocating any- 
thing, large or small, that was unselfish or patriotic or good. He 
is always looking out for the main chance for himself and his— 
which means that the public take the last chance or have no chance 
at all. 

This is why Mr. Fassett is a candidate for Governor in this year 
of Our Lord. He has been useful to Mr. Platt in many a hard- 
fought contest. He could make fine speeches one minute on the 

floor of the State Senate, and carry out the behests of his master 
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the next. Such fidelity deserved recognition. It was easier to let 
Mr. Fassett be nominated for Governor and go to the defeat that 
awaited him and thus to get his good-will, than it was to take risks 
on a man less loved or less faithful. 

It will be a good many years before the people of New York will 
seriously consider the possibility of giving more power to such a 
man. ‘The truth of this Mr. Jacob Sloat Fassett will be able to aver 
in a little more than another month. 


FLAGRANT FRAUDS ON NEW YORK STATE. 


For several years past a peculiar species of fraud, involving the 
misappropriation of immense sums of money, has been systemati- 
cally perpetrated upon New York State. e refer to the estab- 
lishment of corporations in a neighboring State, the intent in each 
case being to avoid the payment of taxes justly due to the State of 
New York. Such corporations are known as “foreign ” concerns, 
though they are not entitled to the epithet “foreign” except by a 
process of legalized jugglery. 

The incorporation of such a company is accomplished by means 
of a simple legal trick. A number of persons, possessing capital 
and property deposited and located in New York, and accumulated 
and built up there, dispatch a lawyer to New Jersey’s capital, and 
hey, presto! in an hour or so a company is incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, or $20,000,000, or any other amount 
desired. A sign, inscribed with the name of the newly-born con- 
cern, is put up in some attorney’s office in Jersey City, and thus 
the company’s official headquarters are brought into being. The 
lawyers convene a meeting of the board in Taylor’s Hotel, conduct 
the election of officers, congratulate the company, refresh them- 
selves at the bar, and return to New York City. Then the stock 
is transferred to the real owners, a new board is formed, new offi- 
cers are elected, and Jersey is forgotten for the next twelve months. 
The New Jersey law regulating such ne cunningly pro- 
vides that one meeting per annum be held in that State—possibly 
for the benefit of Taylor’s Hotel. 

The reasons for obtaining these charters under New Jersey laws 
are: (1) that the taxes in that State are ridiculously small, having 
been made so for the purpose of attracting just such customers; (2) 
the State’s proximity to New York City; and (3) to rob New York 
of her rights, the statutes of the Empire State generously exempt- 
~~ corporations from taxation. 

ow a corporation consisting entirely or mainly of New York 
business men, possessed of capital made and held in New York, 
and carrying on business there, cannot justly be described as 
foreign to New York, simply and solely because it takes out a 
charter in New Jersey. As we have shown, New Jersey has nothing 
whatever to do with such a corporation, except to give to it the 
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legal and yet illicit power to defraud New York of her rightful 
revenue. Take the P. Lorillard Co., Park & Tilford, the United 
States Book Co., the Trow Directory and Printing Co., the H. B. 
Claflin Co., and others of the firms mentioned later in this article, 
and all or nearly all of which are directed by prominent Republican 
politicans. Why should the concerns referred to enjoy the privilege 
of being free from taxation, to the detriment of honest competitors 
who must pay the legal New York taxes in order to carry on busi- 
ness in New York State? It is not rash to assert that not a dollar 
of New Jersey capital is invested in any one of the companies 
named, or in any one of hundreds of other companies similarly 
organized. Nor is there a single citizen of New Jersey holding 
office upon any of the directorates of such corporations. 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, that no taxes of any kind 
were payable by corporations formed under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
what would be said of a company consisting of citizens of New 
Jersey, carrying on their entire business in that State, owning capital 
and property all of which had been raised and built up there, and 
none of which was located in any other State, and who should ex- 
ercise the sublime impudence of incorporating in Pennsylvania, for 
the sole purpose of cheating their own State out of her just and law- 
ful tribute? Yet such is a fair illustration of the abomination with 
which the concerns forming the subject of this article are clearly 
chargeable. 

This offence against New York, and against right and justice, 
has assumed an enormous magnitude, as will be seen by a glance at 
the capitalization of the companies, incorporated under the laws of 
New fn which are now operating in New York, and derivin 
their principal benefit from the latter’s commercial supremacy an 
unequalled position in the trading world. In round figures, these 
fraudulent, non-tax-paying companies have a united capital of 
nearly a billion dollars, and are doing a yearly business aggregating 
not far short of $600,000,000. Itis not to the question to argue that 
the New Jersey law is more just to corporations. The point at 
issue is that the corporations enumerated below, for illustration, 
transact little or no business in New Jersey, and therefore cannot 
henestly be held to constitute New Jersey concerns: 


The American Cotton Oil Company..............eee00. $36,000,000 
The American Tobacco Company.........essseeeess +++ 25,000,000 
The American Sugar Refining Company................ 50,000,000 
The H. B. Claflin 9,000,000 
The Thurber-Whyland Company.............+. 8,000,000 
The National Tube Works 11,500,000 
The National Cordage Company. 15,000,000 
American Soda Fountain 3,750,000 
Trow Directory 1,500,000 
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United Electric Traction 7,000,000 
United Smelting and Refining Company...........-..... 4,000,000 
United States Book Company...........sseccccscccceecs 8,250,000 
American Gas Investment Company...............000 50,200,000 
The Litho-Carbon Company................ 5,000,000 
The Proctor & Gamble Company...........00.-seseeeese 4,500,000 
The Penokee and Gogebic Consolidated Mining Company. 10,000, 


If any of these companies are to be justly regarded as New Jersey 
corporations, then their investments must be made and their busi- 
ness transacted in New Jersey. But the very opposite state of 
affairs obtains. The majority of them, to say the least, have their 
capital and property in New York, and enjoy all the advantages 
derivable from the greater State and its metropolis without con- 
tributing a cent to its revenue. 

Doubtless there are honest and legitimate foreign corporations 
doing business in New York, though chartered in New Jersey. But 
this does not detract from the damning fact that the majority of 
the concerns chartered in New Jersey are so chartered for the sole 
purpose of evading the New York law and avoiding the payment 
of honest taxes. If such opportunities for violating State laws are 
to be permanently available, then indeed are State rights things of 
the past, and democracy is no more. 


CONCERNING CHEAPNESS. 


In the current economic discussions of our time there probably 
are no two words more often made use of than the words ‘‘ cheap” 
and ‘‘ cheapness,” in the sense of low-priced and the state of being 
low-priced. Well established, however, as are these meanings, 
the word “cheap” has another present meaning, which is as well 
established as the other, namely, mean, inferior, or of little 
esteem—as cheap benevolence, cheap gratitude, or cheap patriot- 
ism. It is unfortunate’that the word has come to have this double 
meaning, a confusion of ideas being often caused thereby. Even 
in the y atone of trade it frequently is misleading. One some- 
times comes upon goods which, while low-priced, are by no means 
inferior; and every market contains goods which are confessedly 
inferior, yet anything but low-priced. The most unsatisfactory use 
of the word, however, is when it is successively used in both mean- 
ings—there being usually more or less doubt where the separate 
meanings properly belong. 

An instance of this muddling of words deserves to be kept in 
mind. Mr. William McKinley, Jr., declared in one of his Ohio 
speeches that cheap coats were productive of cheap men. In what 
meaning did Mr. McKinley here use the word “cheap?” Did he 
mean by a cheap coat a low-priced coat or an inferior coat, and by 
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cheap men inferior men or low-priced men? For, understood in one 
meaning, his utterance was merely commonplace. All the world 
knows that a low-priced coat, or’ even an inferior coat, often is 
found on the back of a low-priced man ; that is to say, a man havy- 
ing little or no market value—a condition of many of the best 
men of all times. If, however, Mr. McKinley meant that a cheap 
coat, in either sense of cheap, ig cage an inferior man, he uttered 

is words thus to have 
‘been understood, he was roundly taken to task. 

In the mouths of the defenders of those twin relics of economic 
barbarism, Inflation and Protectionism, the word ‘‘ cheap,” in the 
sense of inferior, is peculiarly appropriate. 

Cheap money always is inferior money. More of it is required 
to purchase any valuable thing than of dear money, so-called. The 
fact that more of it may be obtained in return for whatever one 
may wish to exchange for it leads many to esteem it a boon, not- 
withstanding that the quantity of merchandise or labor for which it 
is offered decreases in exact proportion to its cheapness. All cheap 
money ends in one of two ways: either its exchangeable value 
gradually increases, thus making it no longer cheap money, but 
dear money; or, as is more often the case, its exchangeable value 
apes ecreases until it becomes so cheap that it will exchange 

or nothing. Cheap money invariably means high-priced goods, as 
dear money just as surely means low-priced goods. Half of our 
popular economic delusions arise from belief in the persistent error 
that to buy and sell is one thing, and to trade another. We may 
expect no permanent, sound financial system until men understand 
that buying and selling is never anything but trading, and that 
money is only a commodity, worth more or less, according to its 
quality or supply, like any other commodity. Cheap money always 
costs that nation dear which makes use of it. hether in the 
— of depreciated coin or in uncertain promises, and whether 
such tokens are or are not made good, the shrinkage in values, 
first in the value of money, and later in the value of every other 
commodity, wipes out the savings of past industry, and turns into 
a game of chance the industry to come. There is no more direct 
sequence of cause and effect than cheap money and overfilled bank- 
ruptcy courts. 

rotected commodities, so-called, are much more likely to be 
cheap in the sense of inferior than they are to be cheap in the 
sense of low-priced. The necessity of protection implies that they 
are either inferior or high-priced, of which they usually are both, 
for if superior and low-priced, they would not need to be protected. 
The best and the lowest-priced commodities which we produce are 
those upon which protection is inoperative, or those upon which 
there is no protection at all. With these only are we able to com- 
pete in the markets of the world ; of these consists almost the 
whole of our exports, in payment for which we import either those 
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commodities which we do not produce, or those which are superior 
to our own—as we shall continue to do with or without a duty 
thereon. For the rich and well-to-do insist upon having the supe- 
rior article at any price, the consumption of the inferior article 
being confined to those who are unable to pay the tax upon the 
superior one—the class upon which the burden of protection prin- 
cipally falls. There has been no relative diminishment in our 
importation of higher-class commodities under protectionism—the 
protected producer naturally enough caring to supply only that 
portion of the home market which must have his productions or 
none. 

In so far as men can be made cheap in the sense of inferior, 
saving chattel slavery, the protectionist system is the most efficient 
means ever devised. In one sense Mr. McKinley was right. 
The necessity, not of wearing an inferior coat, but of making an 
inferior coat, or anything else that is inferior, for a living does tend 
to make inferior men. There is a feeling of moral failure in the 

roduction of inferior work which no temporary material success 
in the matter of high profits or wages can atone for. A man who 
is content to perform inferior work is an inferior man—the more 
so if he be willing to accept what is called protection against those 
who, with no greater natural advantages, are able to produce work 
superior to his own. 


THE USE OF GOVERNMENT VESSELS FOR PRIVATE PURPOSES, 


That old abuse, the use of government vessels for junketing 
purposes by government officials of every degree and rank, seems 
to be flourishing anew under this administration. Under Arthur 
the old Dispatch came to be recognized as a sort of private yacht for 
the President’s own use; while the Secretary of the Navy, and all 
others in authority, deemed it the proper thing to use some vessel 
merely for his own purposes. During Cleveland’s administration 
this vicious practice, along with many others, was permitted to fall 
into ‘‘ innocuous desuetude ” so thoroughly, that the friends of good 
government had reason for indulging the hope that it would never 
be given new life by any President. 

But President Harrison appears to think with some of his prede- 
cessors that bad examples should be revived and followed. So it 
has become a part of the duty of the Navy and the Revenue 
Marine to transport the President, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and such other members of the Cabinet 
or friends as it may suit them to bring along with them, when 
they want to go to some point along the coast. 

Not only is this true, but the limit has been extended until the 
son of the President goes to the collector of a port and demands the 
use of a revenue vessel for the purpose of taking his wife and sister 
from an arriving Liverpool steamer. The Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury had not the courage to resist this demand, probably for the 
reason that he himself intended to, and did, take a cruise in the 
same vessel a few days later. It is probable that if Russell B. Har- 
rison should ask for the use of the Boston or the Philadelphia a 
compliant Secretary of the Navy would give it to him without pro- 
test. 
Laws no doubt exist for the prevention of this abuse, were they 
only enforced. If President Cleveland was able to prevent the 
members of his Cabinet and others from using the navy for their 
private pleasure-parties, a Republican President could do the same 
thing were he so minded. But laws will not serve as regulators of 
good conduct unless the individuals forming the executive are 
composed of true democratic stuff—of men who would as soon 
think of asking Congress to pay their washing-bills as to pay for 
their pleasure-excursions. If we must have Republican Presidents, 
let us at least have men who are above petty larceny of this kind. 


PASSING NOTES. 


THE unanimous renomination, by acclamation, of William E. 
Russell, for re-election as Governor of Massachusetts, shows that the 
Democrats of that State appreciate a good man when they find him. 
Of all the new Democratic governors elected in 1889 and 1890— 
stern rebuke to the successful corruption that had, only a year or 
two before, inaugurated a President chosen by the most astounding 
corruption—none has made a better record or more deserved renom- 
ination than Governor Russell. Entering office when barely thirty- 
four years old, he has shown himself to have an old head on young 
shoulders. No man has better conserved all the dignities of the 
great office to which he was called. Watchful of the interests of 
his people, he was able to command, even from a hostile legislature, 
much legislation of the most wholesome kind. He has kept him- 
self thoroughly in touch with his people. His occasional speeches, 
whether partisan or non-partisan, have shown him to be a man of 
ideas, with the courage and the ability toexpress them. It is there- 
fore gratifying to know that his chance of re-election is excellent, 
and that as the result of it the old State of Massachusetts is likely 


next year to cast its electoral vote for a Democratic candidate for 
President. 


James E. Campbell, too, is making a good fight for re-election. 
Hampered though he has been by illness, he has yet given such at- 
tention as he could to the political situation in his State. He has 
permitted his opponent, Mr. McKinley, to go about the State beat- 
ing the air and wearing himself out in voice, body, and principles, 
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Now that the canvass is fairly under way Governor Campbell is 
ready for discussion of any kind, whether with his opponent or by 
himself. His utterances thus far have been creditable and prudent, 
and show him to have a correct idea of the real issues at stake. 
He has made no apology to the corruptionists in his own party 
whose wrong-doing was exposed by him. He, too, deserves success, 
and his chances of commanding it are said to have been greatly 
improved within the past month. 


No braver canvass will be conducted doing the present year than 
that in which Horace Boies of Iowa is engaged. His enemies are 
fighting with desperation to reclaim a State which until his advent 
into politics in 1889 had had none but Republican governors for 
more than a third of a century. During all that time they never 
had more than two who were the equals of the quiet, modest man 
now occupying that place with such acceptance that he has become 
a strong and virile figure in national politics. The canvass he is 
making is clean, courageous, and vigorous, like himself. He has 
the earnest support not only of his own party, but of thousands of 
Republicans who have become tired of the hypocrisy so long reg- 
nant there. It will be cause for honest congratulation when the 
wires carry the news of the re-election of Horace Boies to the gov- 
ernorship of Iowa. 


The platform of the New York Democrats on the silver ques- 
tion is every waycommendable. It is clear and outspoken, and will 
help to modify any demands that may be made in other sections of 
the country for a free-silver plank in the platform to be adopted 
by the National Democratic Convention next year. A report was 
current at one time that an attempt would be made to secure a 
declaration practically in favor of free silver; while it was entitled 
to little credence, it is pleasing to the friends of honest money to 
know that the convention contradicted it so decisively. There is 
only one meaning to a declaration that says: ‘‘ We are against the 
coinage of any dollar which is not of the intrinsic value of ever 
other dollar in the United States.” It cannot be twisted or turne 
into even the semblance of indorsement of the loud demand now 
being made in those States in which there is no possible chance of 
Democratic success next year on a free-silver or any unusual finan- 
cial theory. 


Not only is the finuncial plank sound in and of itself, but its 
denunciation of the existing law is vigorous and timely. It was 
needed. The country was in danger of being deluded by indorse- 
ments of the Sherman law for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of. 
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refined silver each month. This is even more dangerous to finan- 
cial stability than the old law providing for the coinage of the mini- 
mum amount of 2,000,000 ounces monthly. If President Harrison 
had had enough pluck last year, when this bill was presented for his 
signature, he would have vetoed it with an energy that would have 
shown the people of the country that their President had the 
knowledge as well as the courage to do the right thing at the right 
time. But he paltered in a double senve when he might easily have 

iven the whole silver agitation a blow from which recovery would 

ave been impossible. Now he has the assurance to talk about 
honest dollars and ‘‘ good” dollars after he himself, for reasons 
purely political, has given just such dollars the hardest blow dealt 
them for many years. It was left for the Democrats of New York 
to expose the fallacy of such a financial system and the claims of 
such a President, and they have done it well. 


An Alliance judge out in Kansas—a man elected to a judicial 
position who never studied law—has being trying recently to set 
up in business for himself, and run his court on the plan pursued 
in that peculiar organization. He had been elected on a platform 
denunciatory of mortgages and mortgage-owners, and so he con- 
cluded that he would noi let any of tnese instruments be foreclosed 
before him. After he had dismissed a case or two of this sort he 
was brought up with what is known in slang as ‘‘a round turn” 
by an injunction from the Supreme Court of the State commanding 
him to hear such cases and to dispose of them on their merits. 
This was an important but not the most valuable result. When 
the people of the State perceived that they were likely thus to have 
their credit ruined they came to the conclusion that something was 
necessary to render the repetition of such a thing impossible. So 
they agreed among themselves, Democrats and Republicans, to run 
fusion tickets for judicial officers. It is likely that they will in 
this way cut off the aspiring politicians who neither know nor pre- 
tend to know any law from breaking into the courts and running 
them to suit themselves. More important than everything else, 
these people will find out for themselves that judicial officers should 
have nothing to do with politics, and will naturally in the future 
see to it that their judges are elected ona non-partisan basis. This 
will do as much good for honest politics as the vicious methods of 
the Alliance and their judges were intended to do harm. 


Several prominent Democrats—including among _ others 
Chauncey F. Black of Pennsylvania, William D. Bynon of Indiana, 
and Senator Faulkner of West Virginia—made an interesting trip 
to the Northwest during the past month. They went out to give 
some attention to the interests of the Democratic party in the new 
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States, as the representatives of the National Association of Demo- 
cratic Clubs. They stopped and made speeches at banquets and 
receptions on the way, and were greatly interested in everything 
theysaw. ‘They found in the new States—the old Territories so long 
under tutelage—that the people had a good knowledge of Demo- 
cratic principles, and that by reason of this several of them are 
good and promising missionary fields. It will encourage these good 
people to know that enough interest has been shown in them by 
_ in the older States to warrant the taking of a long journey 
y several prominent men to see them and talk with them. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The History of Modern Civilization: A Handbook, based upon 
Gustave Ducoudray’s Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation (Apple- 
tons).—It is due to the anonymous translator of this comprehensive 
work to give prominence to his own statement by way of preface. 
He says: ‘* This handbook is rather an adaptation than a translation ; 
for M. Ducoudray’s standpoint is so exclusively French, that it has 
been necessary not only to omit much and to correct freely, but 
also to fill numerous and extensive gaps in his knowledge of Eng- 
land and other countries.” The aim of both author and adapter 
has been to focus in graphic lines—for they are more than mere 
outlines—all the soundest results of the researches of the master- 
minds of the time in their severai departments of study. ‘The out- 
come is this excellent condensation of a shelf of standard works 
into some six hundred pages. Perhaps it is a defect that the 
author has omitted to give a list of the books he has tapped so 
cleverly, yet the reader of his well-digested compilation is likely to 
be quite content with what is set before. him. The catering is con- 
fessedly done for young students and the general reader. Prac- 
tically it will amply suffice for that more august body of scholarl 
folk who, in their days either of toil or leisure, find a reliable hook 
of reference more refreshing than a rummage among original 
authorities. This volume follows a similar one upon Ancient 
Civilization, and it takes a wide range. The book opens with a 
view of the dawn of Christianity, leading up to a section on the 
Middle Ages, the rise of the Empires of the East and West, and of 
Mohammedanism. ‘The Feudal system is carefully sketched, and 
the state of Europe from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, 
political and social. The Renaissance of the two following cen- 
turies, with the Reformation, occupy two most interesting chapters, 
leading up to the elaborate account of the progress of the higher 
civilization‘in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. From 
the French Revolution to our own day the narrative fills nearly 
two hundred pages, and the book closes with a. well-considered 
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summary of the striking events now in progress, the opening up of 
new continents and the rapid expansion of commerce, the most 
potent agent of civilization. There are a few illustrations, but not 
enough nor good enough for so valuable a handbook, the chief 
drawback of which is its inexcusable lack of an index. 


Struggles of the Nations: the Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges, 
and Treaties of the World. By S. M. Burnham: Two vols. (Lee & 
Shepard).—These two portly and promising volumes raise expecta- 
tions that are sorely disappointed when the contents are tested. 
The author’s ambition was vaster than his capacity for labor or 
judgment. The thirteen chapters in the first volume profess to 
give the history (in the old-fashioned school-book oouk of every 
nation under the sun, from the year 1 up to the English scrim- 
mages in Egypt of ten years ago. Volume II. devotes 300 pages to 
our own various unpleasantnesses, and the rest to a jumble of infor- 
mation about treaties in general. The fatal defect of the entire 
compilation is that everything is in general, instead of being 
specific. If the writer consulted authorities at first-hand, he has 
not thought it worth while to cite them. His references have a 
knack of popping in at odd times and places in happy-go-lucky 
fashion, and with much the same degree of impressiveness as the 
conventional authority ‘‘'They say.” The statements of fact are 
often inadequately presented, and sometimes misleadingly. The 
names of Wolseley and Riel figure in the story of Canada, but that 
of Sir John Macdonald is left out. Lord Northbrooke, the states- 
man, is turned into a military hero, and General Wolseley is made 
to bombard Alexandria in the sailor rig of Admiral Seymour. 
Here is a delicious sample of the author’s literary acumen : refer- 
ring to the nickname of Jingoes, accepted by the militant party in 
England, we are gravely informed that “the word Jingo is a cor- 
ruption of St. Gingoulph, and occurs in an old popular ballad in 
which occurs (sic) this refrain: 


We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money, too!” 


Only a trifling: error—a confounding of the Ingoldsby ‘“ Lay of 
Gengulphus” with the “old” variety-theatre vulgarism of the year 
of the Bulgarian-atrocity craze. In some places Arabi loses his ¢ 
in *‘ Araby.” The battle of Tel-el-Kebir shifts to ‘‘ Keber ” some- 
times, and Col. Burnaby is rechristened “Barnaby.” It may be 
that our late lamented Boss Tweed was elected ruler of the sultry 
realm formerly in the pious keeping of King Coffee, as we learn 
that “ Wolseley fought his way to Coomassie, the capital of the 
Ashantee country, and made the Ring (!) come to terms.” Inter- 
esting as this example of Love’s Labor Lost may be as a source of 
unexpected entertainment, it fails in usefulness for want of system, 
solidity, and style. 
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A oa List of Novels and Tales dealing with American 
Life. By W. M. Griswold, Cambridge, Mass., who is his own pub- 
lisher.—This is one of several pamphlets, each dealing with a 
distinct class of native novels, descriptive ‘of or cast in scenes of 
city, country, or international life. The author has given much 
and conscientious labor to his task, which it is to be hoped may 
prove helpful to students of American fiction. We are all too liable 
to forget the existence of many good books, if, indeed, we know 
how many there are which deserve to be read. A fair synopsis is 
given of most of the books mentioned, and usually an extract from 
some review. The author is a sheer crank in spelling, but this 
only adds some fun to the excellent instruction his compilation 
imparts. 
OLIVER LEIGH. 


Jenny’s Ordeal. By Leon De Tinseau. Translated by Camden 
Curwen. (Worthington Company.)—While this novel is interest- 
ing and well-written as a whole, the ‘linked sweetness” of the 
denouement is unnecessarily ‘‘long-drawn out.” The opening 
chapters, however, are most attractive and pleasantly illustrative of 
certain traits of French character, which if not altogether new are 
assuredly very well “ There is one case here, nevertheless, which 
strikes me as singularly unique if not wholly original—that of Vi- 
comte Patrice O’Farrell, who is represented as patient and long- 
suffering in love, with a tendency to yield his claim to another 
when his conscience interferes. Now, seeing that this, on the part 


.of even a Frenchified Irishman, is out of the question, I incline to 


the belief that the author has missed his way here. In this relation 
neither an ‘‘O” nor a “Mac” has been ever found on the wrong 
side of the fence. 

The story opens at the Grand Opera, Paris, with the perform- 
ance of “ Constantine the Twelfth,” by Antoine Godefroid, in which 
the beautiful young prima donna, Jenny De Sauval, sings the part 
of the “ Princess Adossides.” Jenny has been the pupil of Gode- 
froid, whom she adores as a loving father and protector, but, un- 
fortunately, this maestro, who is nearly double her age, reciprocates 
her feelings with an ardor so warm, fierce, and unreasoning, though 
secretly, that it is absolutly sapping his life. Patrice, his beloved 
protégé and heir, returns from Chochin China at this juncture, 
where he had been for five or six years, and just arrives in Paris 
while it is ringing with the fame of the composer and the great 
success of the lovely young singer. 

Complications now arise, Patrice and Jenny, who are attached sin- 
cerely to their friend and benefactor, Antoine, unfortunately fall 
helplessly in love with each other, without suspecting how it fares 
with the heart of the composer, who is already famous and: 
wealthy. But here they are thwarted by the crafty and unprin- 
cipled mother of the prima donna, who has higher aims for her 
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Ganghior, and would fain make her a princess. Now come some 
ood plot and counterplot, together with many admirable touches of 

arisian life and home thrusts at musical criticism and the methods 
of nM press, which evince keen discrimination, and, alas! too much 
truth. 

Antoine, however, soon begins to discover how matters stand 
between Jenny and Patrice, and falls a prey to the most searching 
anguish and devouring jealousy although he has never declared his. 
love for Jenny, nor does she really suspect it. ‘This phase of the 
story the author treats admirably, as he does, indeed, most others ; 
and as the young lovers become aware of the true state of the case 
with their beloved friend and benefactor, their sufferings too are 

oignant in the extreme. In this dire extremity, Patrice, broken- 
loved and with the chivalrous design of leaving the field open to 
the affectionate soul to whom he owed everything, flies the country, 
and, advising Jenny to bestow her hand on the maestro, buries him- 
self in Algeria. This is one of the exalted impossibilities which so 
frequently adorn romance. Its tendency is good, however. But in 
the present case the noble self-sacrifice of Patrice is in danger of 
being thwarted, for the mother or the reputed mother of Jenny, a 
cruel, unprincipled, and plotting woman, now manages to bring a 
certain Prince Kéméneff into the foreground, who offers his hand 
and his millions to the young prima donna, but without avail. He 
is a noble fellow, nevertheless, for on learning of the love of Jenny 
for Patrice he sympathizes with her and becomes her friend. At 
last, however, and after a long and misinterpreted silence on the 
part of Patrice, who was himself suffering the sorest anguish, she 
gives her hand to Antoine, who dies shortly afterwards, when, 
through a singular combination of circumstances, and the aid of a 
certain Father Chrysostom, Patrice returns from his exile, and all 
ends well, to the utter discomfiture of those who sought to make 
it end otherwise. Thi story is interesting. 


Misjudged. By W. Heimburg. Translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis 
(Worthington Company).—Nothwithstanding the general impres- 
sion that a work, of whatsoever character, invariably suffers from 
translation, 1 find I am utterly unable to apply the idea to this 
well-sent-out and admirable story ; for I cannot conceive how the 
original in the present case could possibly be possessed of a single 
excellence or idiomatic beauty that could fail to be revealed ade- 
quately to the mere English reader by a pen so perfectly at ease 
und so obviously accomplished as that of Mrs. Davis. Indeed, in 
this relation, the author and the public are fortunate alike, and, if 
worth noting, the reviewer also, so slovenly and uneducated the 
English guise in which both French and German novels constantly 
appear among us. 

The two characters of the book are finely drawn and contrasted, 
and the treatment of the various actors in the drama most original 
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and impressive. The beautiful and passionate Hilda, whom the 
weak and fickle artist permits to fall in love with him in the belief 
that he is unmarried is a most interesting and dramatic embodi- 
ment; and the discovery of her unhappy case by the injured wife 
touching in the extreme. But so numerous and attactive the scenes 
and circumstances throughout, that neither they nor the characters 
involved should be impoverished by any brief or inadequate de- 
scription of them or of the salutary lessons they teach. Nor should 
the artistic and singular denouement be tampered with when the 
recreant and outcast husband, redeemed from himself and invested 
with true manhood, through the love and fidelity of the woman he 
treated so cruelly, returns to her bosom once more. Buy and read 
the book, nevertheless, for it is clean, brilliant, and educational, and 
will not soil even the most fastidious mental fingers. 


Sardia: A Story of Love, by Cora Linn Daniels (Lee and Shep- 
ard).—There are so many various expressions of the divine disease 
of love, that the modern novelist can scarcely be at fault no matter 
what the form he chooses to present itin. A-good many changes 
can be rung between that phase of its existence immortalized by 
Heloise and Abelard, and that illustrated by William the Conqueror, 
who, as history or tradition declares, knocked his sweetheart, 
Matilda, Earl Baldwin’s daughter, into the gutter because she 
refused to return his devouring passion. Theassault seems to have 
at once kindled the flame of love in her bosom, for she speedily 
repented her cruelty, and became his queen, averring, like the 
philosopher she was, that the love that could manifest itself so 
openly and violently must be pure and worthy of being recipro- 
cated. That this latter idea will find favor in the eyes of any con- 
siderable number of the fair sex of the present day is, however, 
highly problematical. 

The number of personages introduced in “Sardia” gives ample 
scope to the author in relation to ry eee geen the carry- 
ing out, if not the construction, of her plot. With respect to this 
latter she selects as her central figures the beautiful Helen Gray and 
the handsome Ralfe Fielding, who are most excellent friends, but 
not lovers. Notwithstanding this fact, however, they are coerced 
into a marriage by an enormously wealthy old relative, whose vast 
inheritance they are to share equally on their becoming man and 
wife, but one penny of which they are not to enjoy if they fail to 
wed according to his wish. They revolt against being disposed of 
so summarily, but, with a view to securing this large fortune, agree 
to become man and wife, but in name only; although living under 
the same splendid roof. As may be supposed, this scheme, which 
is far from new, proves a failure; but the circumstances were best 
gathered from a perusal of the story itself, which would be far less 
objectionable were pages one hundred and forty-five, six, seven, and 
eight eliminated, A good moral, however, may be drawn from the 
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work as a whole, which has many literary merits and fine gleams 
of poetry. ‘The character of the beautiful and cold-blooded Sybil 
Visconti, is well drawn, and her history well told. It is in fright- 
ful contrast with the pure spirit and abiding love of Helen; 
although her relations with the noble Sir Sardia become seemingly 
dangerous, owing to the freedom that was accorded to her 
through the compact made with her husband, which secured to her 
independent action in every sense. The Princess Menshikoff, too, 
is well presented. Like Sir Sardia, she is from India, and is of 
great wealth. These both are imbued with theosophy, or that 
occult something which seems to have originated in the East. All 
the characters are the guests of Ralfe and Helen at their magnifi- 
cent villa ‘‘Spray View,” where the scenes of the story are chiefly 
laid, and where, after diverse experiences, sad and otherwise, true 
and reasonable relations begin to obtain between Ralfe and Helen, 
until they at last see each other in the proper light and become a 
happy unit. Before this obtains, however, there is many a scene, 
circumstance, and character to be encountered of great interest and 
dramatic power. 
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